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Solution: 


Place: | LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 
LEYLAND LANCASHIRE 


g The Architects, Messrs. Harry S. Fairhurst & Sor, 
F A.R.I.B.A., who designed this factory for Leyland 
Motors Ltd. installed Colt Ventilators throughout for 
three reasons: 

1. They had confidence in Colt Ventilation from past 
experience. 

2. They liked the low silhouette which would not 
impair the appearance of the building. 

3. The installation weighed 72 tons less than aly 
other ventilation equipment available, thereby 
showing considerable saving in structural costs. 

In providing a permanent solution to this ventilatior 
problem Colt have added yet another chapter to thei! 
record of success—success which has brought repeat 
orders from many world-famous concerns. Send for 4 
free Data Manual to Dept. 36 


OLT VENTILATION LIMITED SURBITON SURREY TELEPHONE: ELMBRIDGE 0161 


= 
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CANADIAN FIR PLYWOOD STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 


Many designers to-day are taking advantage of the 


versatile structural properties of waterproof glued 
Canadian Fir Plywood. Its standardised manufacture, 
inaddition to its superior strength-to-weight ratio, 
makes it adaptable for quick, economical construction 
of prefabricated box beams, stressed-skin panels, folded 


plates, barrel vaults and other engineered components. 


CANADIAN 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 


Fir plywood portal frames built by Rainham Timber Engineering Co. Ltd. 


QUICK GONSTRUCTION GUTS COSTS 


Freedom of design, plus great economy made possible by 
the material’s light weight and ease of handling shows 
why more architects, engineers, and builders are 


specifying Canadian Douglas Fir Plywood. 


Design data is available 


for engineers and architects 


Complete technical information concerning design 
fundamentals and recommended working stresses for 
all grades and thicknesses may be obtained free from the 


Plywood Manufacturers Association of British Columbia. 


Fir Plywood edge-marked CPM BC EXTERIOR ) has weatherproof and boilproof glue 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1, GROSVENOR SQUARE LONDON, W.1 
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The trend in lighting today is towards high illumination, Hig] 
illumination is an excellent thing in itself, but until now it has inevitably beg 
accompanied by excessive glare with consequent discomfort to the eyes, Th 
discomfort glare, caused not only by the light source itself, but also by the fitting 
results in the increased light becoming instead of an aid to efficiency, the veq 
reverse, an actual distraction. : 

Look at the picture. The office is more than adequately lighted, y 
the light fittings themselves are not emitting any appreciable glare. The ligh 
source is, in fact, unobtrusive. You have never seen lighting like this before! 

This is G.E.C. comfort in lighting—a new technique in which th 
G.E.C. has gone a long way towards removing discomfort glare by using hig 
illumination in conjunction with low brightness fittings of high luminous outpat 
sometimes called ‘“‘dark’’ fittings because by correct design and use of suitablg 
materials, they actually appear to be dark. 


A 4o-page publication, F4695, tells you all about “Comfort 
in Lighting’. It is free on request. 
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Ideal Neoline radiators harmonise in every setting 


New Ideal Neoline is as good-looking as it is practical and durable. 
The styling is simple, clean, graceful—as happily at home in elegant 
domestic settings as in the largest commercial projects. Neoline fits 
snugly to the wall; distance from wall to front of radiator is only 

3} inches. And Neoline’s unique, fluted panel design with rear 
integral fins gives highest all-round heating efficiency. 
You can specify Neoline to any length you require 
Neoline cast-iron sections can be made up in any length, enabling you 
to plan radiators in one unbroken flowing line from wall to wall, 
no matter how long the space to be filled. Three heights are available— 
all with a section width of 16 inches. Neoline gives you new style and 
planning flexibility, with all the long-life advantages of cast-iron 
construction. New Neoline is today’s ideal radiator. 


ideal Neoline 


cast-iron proof that Ideal lead in radiators 
For details of the full range of Ideal cast-iron radiators, please write to 


Ideal Boilers & Radiators Limited, Hull. Telephone: HULL 68971 
or Ideal House, Great Marlborough Street, London W1. Telephone: GERrard 8686 


t nd BRITAIN'S LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
DEAL- a a DOMESTIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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FUEL SERVIC 


Get going with Gas whatever the job. 
Gas gives fierce or gentle flea : 

fast or slow feat ; flexible fread : 

fully automatic freat ... but always clean, 
economic and reliable fren - 


With the benefits of the industry’s research 


and its free technical advisory service , 


enjoy confidence with GS 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


1 
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TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMENT CO. 


A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


LTD. 


building : 


MANCHESTER 17 
Telephone: TR Afford Park 2181 
LONDON 

Telephone: WATerloo 47 12 
And at Birmingham 

Bristol, Cardiff 

and Glasgow. 
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REGISTERED TRADE NAME 


The New 
P.V.C. 
RAINWATER 
SYSTEM 


the most advanced 
design of rainwater 
system yet developed 


good reasons why 
you should install 
or specify RYMWAY 


RYMWAY is a COMPLETE system, con- 

veniently packaged, requiring no jointing 

compound, special tools or accessories. 

RYMWAY is made from tough, durable 

P.V.C. with ample strength to withstand 

shocks from ladders and usual forms of 

misuse. 

RYMWAY offers a robust and sturdy wall 
thickness of pipes and gutters. The RYMWAY P.V.C. Rainwater System provides an inexpen- 
RYMWAY has an improved flow, a smoother 

bore giving increased capacity. sively priced range of rainwater goods which have many advantages 
RYMWAY is light in weight and easily . ; 
handled. One man can easily carry 120 ft. of over conventional goods at present in use. 
gutter, the equivalent weight of 24 ft. in cast 


iron. i n extensive period of investigation and testin 
RYMWAY offers longer lengths and fewer It is the result of an ¢ as = ad 


—_. “_ and rapidly fixed, substantially of the basic requirements of a sound, reliable and easily fixed 
reducing labour costs. 
RYM WAY has a clean and neat appearance, installation. RYMWAY 1S manufactured and marketed by three 


the pleasing light colour blending unobtru- : : 
sively with most surroundings. firms already well known as suppliers of quality products to the 
RYMWAY requires no painting for main- Building Industry—Yorkshire Imperial Metals Limited, Redland 
tenance. 

ee appa gutters and down- Tiles Limited and P. H. Muntz & Barwell Limited—and represents 
pipes can be easily cut — no wastage or special : . i 
preparation of ends required. the most advanced design of rainwater system yet developed, with 
— is an entirely corrosion resistant a full appreciation of the varied requirements of both large and 
system. 
eras stands clear of the wall when small building contractors. 

xed. 


It is supplied COMPLETE with die-cast aluminium fascia 


brackets, plastic pipe clips and all fixing screws. 


Send for details to:- 
YORKSHIRE IMPERIAL METALS LIMITED—pP.O. Box 166, LEEDS. Telephone: Leeds 72222. 
REDLAND TILES LIMITED— Castle Gate, REIGATE, Surrey. Telephone: Reigate 4781. 


PH. MUNTZ & BARWELL LIMITED— Alexandra Works, WEST BROMWICH, Staffs. Telephone: Tipton 1246. 
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Mr. A. E. Hitchcock, B.Sc., Technical 
Director of Morphy-Richards (Astral) 
Limited, says: ‘‘Having been closely 
concerned with the development of 
the project, I have been able to 
appreciate the way in which the many 
problems of site preparation and con- 
struction had to be overcome. Building 
for industry requires the closest co- 
operation from the Contractor who 
must combine speed of construction 
with an understanding of the specific 
needs of his Client. The completion 
of this plant on schedule demon- 
strates tne value of this kind of 
co-operation.’’ 


Mr. A. F. Keary, Managing Director 
of Holland & Hannen and Cubitt 
(Scotland) Ltd., says: ‘‘From com- 
mencement to completion of @ 
contract we like to work in very 
close collaboration with the clients 
and their consultants. Such a re- 
lationship ensures an up-to-the- 
minute appreciation of clients’ re- 
quirements and job problems. At 
Dundee this close co-operation has 
enabled extensive areas of the factory 
to be handed over to Morphy-Richards 
(Astral) Limited for plant installation 
many months before the due com- 
pletion date.”’ 
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Cubitts’ precision planning speeds construction 
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» programming of construction 
ed Cubitts to make half the factory 
area available for plant installation 
onths ahead of schedule. Thanks 
s time saving the largest domestic 
ance factory in Scotland can go 
production earlier than anticipated. 
e new Astral factory at Dundee, 
ing 350,000 sq. ft., is an excellent 
ple of how Cubitts’ policy of pre- 
planning saves time — and 
its the client. From the very 
ning, Industrial Estates Manage- 
for Scotland, Morphy-Richards 
al) Ltd, the consultants and 
s co-operated on detailed con- 
tion planning. 

ety major operation was work 
ed—for example, it was discovered 
the best way to tackle the initial 
ing of the eight acre site was by 
jonly one excavator and ten dump 
. They moved over 100,000 cubic 
sof earth and rock within a few 


en, in under three months the vast 
framework measuring 750 feet by 
tet was erected, and the remainder 
econstruction work moved forward 
ly according to plan. 


Production in full swing : one of the cabinet spot welding lines in action. 


CUBITTS 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD. 
1 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, NEWCASTLE, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, TORONTO, 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, WELLINGTON N.Z., PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD, BEIRUT. 
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SANITARY FITTINGS 


Designed by WALLIS GOSLETT 
Registered Design 


GOSLET 


OF CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


CYGNET 
BASIN SIZES 
24” 20" 
22” x 16” 
20” x 16” 
18" x 12” 
x 114" 


AMPLE BOWL SPACE 
AMPLE SHELF SPACE 


FOR 

FULL DATA 
PLEASE 
ASK FOR 


LEAFLET 2061/J 


THE CYGNET VITREOUS CHINA PEDESTAL BASIN 


22” x 16’ 


NOTE: THE TWO LARGEST SIZES ARE AVAILABLE WITH PEDES- 
TAL. THE 3 SMALLER SIZES ON LEGS OR WALL HANGERS ONLY. 


SHOWROOMS: 


127-131 GHARING GROSS RD., 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


OXFORD STREET END - NEAREST STATION TOTTENHAM COURT ROM 


TELEPHONE GERRARD 7890 (12 LINES) _ 
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A magnificent range of fluorescent fittings with many 
new features AND price savings up to 25% 


Atlas Atlantic 2 is a new range of fluorescent lighting fittings with many advantages over 
all others yet conceived. Using one basic spine, plus a minimum of attachments, a wide 
variety of fittings can be created to meet the precise lighting needs of almost any industrial, 
commercial or municipal installation. Appearance is superb, efficiency outstanding, finish 
immaculate; yet prices show savings of up to 25% on previous designs. 


Here are two of the range of industrial metal reflectors, for use with single or twin tube fittings, 
in 8ft., 5ft. and 4 ft. sizes. Versions are available with open or closed tops or ends. There are also 
angled metal reflectors and translucent perspex troughs. The 8ft. 85 watt twin tube fitting illus- 
trated (Series AAZ) costs £13 6s. 6d. with gear. 
Time and trouble-saving features of the spine 
include: new, spring-loaded lampholder; starter 
switches replaceable without dismantling; single 
component pre-wired spine; fast, positive fixing 
of attachments; drip and dust proof closed back. 


Automatic alignment, 


N Finished in ‘Miracryl’, a hard surface finish with Improvediampholders, Welded screw studs when mounted in con- 
need no fixing, no for easy gear replace- tinuous runs. Rugged 


high resistance to abrasion and impact damage. screws. ment. cast end plates. 


ATLAS LIGHTING LIMITED = THORN HOUSE - UPPER ST. MARTIN'S LANE - LONDON WC2 ow 
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Fittings by RICHARDS 


A completely new range 


of 


‘Flo-Line Recessos’ 


has been developed to harmonise with Richards wide 


range of 1961 colours 


@ DESIGNED FOR EFFICIENCY 
@® DESIGNED FOR HYGIENE 
@® DESIGNED TO CREATE 


“COLOUR FOR A LIFETIME” 


Please write for Recesso leaflet RT.104 


Consult our Technical Advisory Division on your tile fixing 


problems (booklet TAD 2) 


RICHARDS’ [IES LTD 


London Office and Showrooms: 
Grand Bldgs., Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
(Telephone: Whitehall 2488 & 8063) 


Head Office and Factories: 


Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent 


(Telephone: S.0.T. 87215) 
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~ Manufacturers of veneers 
Of alpKinds tines 1866. 


“AVON WHARE LONGPELLOW ROAD. 
MILE END ROAD 
LONDONES 


Tel: ADVance (10 fines) 
"Grams Mottled Bochurch London: . 
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At last it is possible for British architects and 
designers to specify ARBORITE. Unchallenged as the 
predominant decorative and industrial laminate in 
Canada, and already well known in more than sixty 
countries, ARBORITE is now available here. 

For panels, facings, fittings and furniture in build- 
ings great and small, ARBORITE offers a versatile sur- 
facing material with a new-found range of colour and 
effect—with wood-grains of outstanding realism— 
with marble finishes as cool and classical as Carrara 
rock—with inlays and exclusive silkscreen designs 
that permit you to carry an original decorative theme 


It is produced to satisfy the client’s requirements, to 
inspire the architect and designer, and to meet the 
practical needs of the builder, ARBORITE is ready to 
provide an extensive choice of laminates with which 
to ‘‘face the future’’. 


ace | 


Twenty-nine sizes of sheet 

Choice of 85 patterns 

Unique edge trim and twin trim 

Leaders in post-forming and bending grades 


right through your work. 


LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 
George E. Gray Limited, Joinant House, 
Eastern Avenue, ILFORD, Essex 

Telephone: VAL 8844 


L. Hill (Veneers) Limited, 
17 Great Eastern Street, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: BIS 4411 


C. V. Creffield & Company Limited, Leyborne 
Wharf, Horton Bridge Road, WEST DRAYTON, 
Middlesex. Telephone: WE3 4021 


SOUTH OF ENGLAND 

Modern Southern Supplies (Sussex) Limited, 
Modern Southern Buildings, Goring Street, 
GORING-BY-SEA, Sussex 

Telephone: Goring-by-Sea 44681 


Special design and advisory service 


SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND 
Channel Plastics Limited, Flowers Hill, 
Brislington. BRISTOL, 4 

Telephone: Bristol 70205 


EAST ANGLIA 

Arthur Saul Limited, St. Helen’s Wharf, 
Bishopgate, NORWICH 

Telephone: Norwich 28241/2/3 


MIDLANDS 

Rudders & Paynes Limited, Chester Street, 
ASTON, Birmingham, 6 

Telephone: Aston Cross 3071 


NORTH-WEST ENGLAND 


Heaton Tabb & Company Limited, 55 Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL, 1. Telephone: Liverpool Royal 3457/8 


THE ARBORITE COMPANY (U.K.) LIMITED BILTON HOUSE 54/58 UXBRIDGE ROAD 


EALING- LONDON W5°TEL. EALING 0116 


(@ subsidiary of The Arborite Company Limited of Montreal, and Quebec, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver) 


NORTH-EAST ENGLAND 

A. J. Wares Limited, King Street, 

SOUTH SHIELDS. Telephone: South Shields 60381 
NORTH OF ENGLAND 

Arnold Laver Wallboards (Leeds) Limited, 

2 Elmwood Place, Camp Road, LEEDS 
Telephone: Leeds 28499 

SCOTLAND 

Graham & Wylie Limited, Mill Street, Bridgeton, 
GLASGOW, S.E. Telephone: Bridgeton 4831 
SOUTH WALES 

Meggitt & Jones Limited, East Tyndall Street, 
East Moors, CARDIFF. Telephone: Cardiff 22316 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

Heaton Tabb & Company Limited, Queens Road, 
BELFAST. Telephone: Belfast 58205 


Sub-stockist for Northern Ireland 
John McNeill Limited, 109 Corporation Street, 
BELFAST, 1. Telephone: Belfast 24671 
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ARBORITE, by far the largest- 
selling facing material in 
Canada is specified and used 
by Government Departments, 
Crown Corporations, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Public and Muni- 
cipal Institutions, Banks, 
Restaurants, Departmental 
Stores, Supermarkets, Ships, 
Public Transport and of course 
in the home for Furniture, 
Doors, Wall Coverings and for 
a hundred and one other 
purposes. 


The Saracini Building in Toronto 
q has walls panelled in %&” ARBORITE 
on plywood. 


ARBORITE post-forming grade 
gives a contemporary sill 

to the windows of the » 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal. 
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Ask any architect—he will tell you that today linoleum is one of the 
most versatile weapons in his creative armoury. Its applications 
are so wide. It expresses brilliantly the mood of any decorative 
theme—contemporary or period. And a constant flow of new colouls 
and styles gives scope for endless variety of ‘personalised’ and novel 
designs. In other ways, too, linoleum belongs to modern living. It's 
so easy to care for—so quick to clean. It is quiet to the tread and10 
flooring equals linoleum for long wear . . . Always plan for linoleum. 
Illustrated left: the first stage of the new Crawley Hospital makes 


extensive use of today’s finest flooring—linoleum. 


“THELMA” stands for THE LINOLEUM MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 127 VICTORIA STREET LONDON, 

s.w.1, For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members: 

BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., Kirkcaldy - DUNDEE LINOLEUM CO. LTD., Dundee 

= da LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 6 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 - MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. 

With acknowledgements to Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall, Archts. FF/FRIBA ULTD., Kirkcaldy « NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO, LTD., Dundee - SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE 
Architects to the SW Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., Falkland, Fife - JAS, WILLIAMSON & SON LTD., Lancaster. 
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WINDOW MODELS Vent-Axia introduce a complete new WALL MODELS 

in black or ivory range of elegant windowand wall models. with ivory fascia 

Both types are virtually silent and can , 

be equipped with a variety of optional 

fitments. 

# Inbuilt automatic shutter to prevent 
backdraught. 

% Choice of Control: Single Direction 
(Type SD) or Reversible (Type R), 
both giving three speeds including 
boost for extra performance. 


Here is ventilation, just as you want it, 
at the turn of a switch. 


60 Rochester Row: London S.W.1 
Telephone: VICtoria 2244 


BRANCHES AT GLASGOW - MANCHESTER 
BIRMINGHAM LEEDS 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE - BRISTOL 


A MEMBER OF THE HALL-THERMOTANK GROUP 


CONTROL SWITCH 
TYPE R 


_ CONTROL SWITCH 
TYPE SD 


VENT-AXIA FOR BETTER AIR CONDITIONS 
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Thirty blocks, each with a floor area of 14,000 sq. ft., providing a total of 366 dwellings, 
were manufactured, shipped, erected and handed over within a period of eleven months, 


Photographs reproduced by kind permission of the Air Ministry and War Office 


permanent 
multi-storey 
prefabrication 
in timber 


+ Laminated timber columns, plywood beams and timber trusses 
* The framework of one of the blocks illustrated above is shown 
in an early stage of erection. 


Further particulars from: 


W. J. Simms Sons & Cooke Ltd. Building and Civil Engineering Contractor: 


Head Office: Haydn Road, Sherwood, Nottingham ~- Nottingham 66264 (10 lines) 
Sales Office: British Simms Buildings Ltd, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, WC2 ~* Trafalgar 3383 
BRANCHES: LONDON BIRMINGHAM MANCHESTER LEEDS ADEN TORONTO 
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Staff Houses for the University of Nottingham 
WHEAT LY triton Medium Brindied Pantiles 


WHEATLY 


triton 
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SPRINGFIELD TILERIES, TRENT VALE, STOKE-ON-TRENT 
WHIOS 


Architects: Louis de Soissons, Peacock, Hodges and Robertson 
Contractors: Thomas Bow, Nottingham 
Roofing Contractors: Midland Plastering Co. Ltd., Nottingham 


Specimens of Wheatly ‘triton’ floor quarries and air bricks may be seen at the Building Centres in 
London, Manchester and Glasgow. Other products include single lap roofing tiles, ridge tiles 
(blue and red) and fireplace briquettes. 


All Wheatly ‘triton’ Quarries are produced to British Standard 1286:1945 (Type ‘A’) and we 
recommend that they be fixed to Code of Practice 202:1959. 
COM PAN Y LIMITED 
Grams: WHEATLY TRENTVALE 


Tel: NEWCASTLE (STAFFS) 66251/66252 


be 


the larger 
they come 
the better 


with expanding walls and doors 


Our illustration shows a large Modernfold installation—they come larger— 
they come smaller. No matter what the space division problem there is always 
a Modernfold. Luxuriously covered in PVC leathercloth in a wide choice 
of colours, custom made for each specific installation, Modernfold 

are draughtproof, quiet and easy of operation, need no floor 

track and are light to handle. 


If noise is a problem, the new SOUNDMASTER will provide 
the answer—specially designed for use where quiet 

working conditions are required. The effectiveness of 
SOUNDMASTER has been proved by conclusive tests, 
details of which are available on application. 


Whatever your problem in room division we will gladly advise you. Write today for full details. 


HOME FITTINGS cr. sritainy LTD. 


(DEPT.JR 7) VICTORIA WORKS HILL TOP WEST BROMWICH STAFFS. 
Telephone: Wednesbury 0761 


REMEMBER—MODERNFOLD ALWAYS FILL THE GAP—COMPLETELY 


WALLFOLD by Modernfold- 
—covered in paintable PVA 
leathercloth—the door in the 
lower price range, availabe 
particularly for estate developers. 
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FOR MEDICAL GASES 


In hospitals piped supplies of medical gases are now an essential part of 


routine efficiency. They enable medical gases to be used immediately in 
wards, operating theatres and any other part of the hospital, without trans- 
porting cylinders from place to place. Increased safety and lower gas costs 
are additional advantages of installing pipelines. We shall be glad to let you 


have details of their design and installation. Just ask us. 


BRITISH OXYGEN IN THE SERVICE OF MEDICINE 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


SPENCER HOUSE. 27 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON 8.W.1 
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TREETAC 24” x 24” DECORAC 16” x 16” DECORAC 24” y 24° 


Treetex decorative 
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SLOTAC 


M.C-S, SLOTAC PERFOTEX PROFILED 


8 GUILFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.l 
Telephone: CHAncery 7387 & 5919 
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The Central Electricity Generating 
Board’s Marchwood Power Station show- 
ing the overhead section of the conveyor 
with Corrugated ‘Perspex’ windows, and 
(below) the ground level section with com- 
plete walls of Corrugated ‘Perspex’. 


A modern material 


for a modern Power Station 


In the modern Marchwood Power Station, 
Corrugated ‘Perspex’ has been installed along 
the whole length of the covered coal conveyor 
from quayside to the top of the station. 

At ground level the side walls are clear 
corrugated ‘Perspex’, which is also used for the 
side windows in the overhead sections. 

By installing Corrugated ‘Perspex’ the 
Central Electricity Generating Board have fitted 


the finest of roof or wall lighting materials. 
Corrugated ‘Perspex’ is more efficient than 
any other transparent, corrugated material 
because it transmits more light, is durable, and 
light in weight. It maintains this efficiency over 
the years even in highly corrosive atmosphere, 
and retains its smooth, easily cleaned surface. 
Corrugated ‘Perspex’ is made by I.C.I. and 
backed by I.C.I. research and technical service. 


Insist on — CORRUGATED 


*‘PERSPEX’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by I.C.I. 


'MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIiMitTe LONDON s.w.1 
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What goes on behind the doors at AUSTIN? 


Aes 


Behind every door in the famous Austin 
Motor Works at Longbridge, Birming- 6) 
ham, you’ll find a safe Yale lock . . . each ? 
one part of the comprehensive Yale 
Master Keyed Suite installed by this : 
organisation. The original suite now 
totals over 6,500 different locks, con- 
sisting of cylinder rim and mortice locks, ¢ ) ( ) ) 
latches and deadlocks . . . all controlled 

by one master key! A new suite installed 
in extensions being built, already 
numbers 700 locks to which others will 
be added as required. 


Like so many other well-known 
organisations, Austin chose a Yale 
Master Keyed Suite for its ability to 
provide all-round security both internally 
and externally with the maximum of 
flexibility and control. There is prac- 
tically no limit to the number of com- 
binations obtainable, and they can be 
arranged to cover every need likely to be 


feb 


KD 


ete igre pantry GRAND MASTER KEYED SUITES latches and deadlocks, padlocks and 
af all abs ane pupae Different locks divided into Sub-Master Cabinet locks. All these types can be con- 
es , Suites. Each Sub-Master key operates all _ by the same master key or Grand 
: the locks in its suite, but not those in aster Key. 
| MASTER KEYED SUITES other suites. The Grand Master key will 


Consist of any required number of open all—up to 12,000 different locks! LITERATURE 
different locks, each operated by its own Master Keyed Suites can be arranged to Write to the address below for leaflets and 
key, but with a master to open all. include cylinder rim and mortice locks, detailed specifications. 


Where there’s a door 
there’s a need for Al 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRITISH LOCK AND HARDWARE DIVISION, DEPT. N3, WILLENHALL, STAFFS 
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UNITED STATES EMBASSY, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON 
Architects: Eero Saarinen & Associates, U.S.A, Associate Architects. F.R.S Yorke, E. Rosenberg & C. S. Mardall, FF.R.I.B.A. 


Ground floor windows are gold anodized 
aluminium with horizontally sliding vents 
at head operated by our Cable Control gearing 
concealed within the window mullions. 

Other floors have hot-dip galvanized steel 
windows (special fittings were designed, and in 
many cases, concealed, inside the window frames) 
with featured mullions in gold anodized 
aluminium. Metal window boards, heating 
grilles, and trim accommodate curtains and 
avoid costly plastering. 


Cable Control 
{ gearing| 
concealed 
2 _here 


|Galvanized | 
steel core 


GOLD ANODIZED window mullions 
with hot-dip galvanized steel core : 


typical section >> Not to scale 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 
SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON: 1:7 BERNERS ST., W.1 


HOPE’S WINDOWS 


The Name Guarantees 
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When you're in the market for a better bualding 


Westminster City Council went right into this market, in Soho’s colourful 
Berwick Street, when they planned Kemp House, the first mixed development 
of its kind in Central London, and they went to Wates to build it. Designed 
by Messrs. Riches and Blythin, F.R.I.B.A., the building covers half an acre 


and provides three storeys of shop and office accommodation, plus a new °a7° 
public house and a basement car park, with a further fifteen storeys of flats a b etter building 


in a slender tower, which soars to 170 feet. This will remind you, not only 7 . 
of the height of Nelson’s Column, but also that when you are in the market ma shorter Lame 
for a better building, you’d better ask Wates about it. ata lower cost 


WATES LIMITED, 1260 London Road, Norbury, London, S.W.16 POLIards 5000 
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IN PARTITIONING: \ 
to make the best use of 
light and space 


~ - 


IN OFFICE FURNITURE: y 


streamlined— 1 
efficient—space saving 


~ - 


We live in a new age of steel. An age where steel has 
progressed beyond its basic use in industry, to enter 
modern life in new, sculptured forms. Instrumental 

in this exciting development of one of the most 
fundamental of all raw materials are Norwood Steel 
Equipment Limited... where, today, steel is fashioned 
into contemporary office and industrial partitioning 
... compact, pleasingly-proportioned office furniture 
...and super-efficient storage systems. Steel is 
strong. Steel is clean. Steel is aesthetically light and 
airy. At Norwood Steel Equipment, steel is fashioned 
to fit neatly into the demands of modern architecture 
and modern living, by adding new concepts of design 
and colour. 


ig In this new age in steel, consult Norwood Steel 
Equipment Limited. 


NORWOOD STEEL EQUIPMENT LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
Howard Way, Harlow, Essex (Harlow 25651) 

LONDON DISPLAY CENTRE: 
149 Borough High Street, London S.E.1 (HOP 5033) 
and at Birmingham, Manchester and Bristol 
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IN STORAGE SYSTEMS: \ 
strong—adaptable— } 
\ easy to erect and use 7 


~ - 


YOUR COMPLETE 
GUIDE TO 

THE NEW AGE 
IN STEEL 


Norwood Steel Equipment have produced 
three volumes detailing the new applica- 
tions of steel in partitioning, office furni- 
ture and storage equipment... they will 
be forwarded to you free of charge, on 
request. 


To: NORWOOD STEEL EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
HOWARD WAY, HARLOW, ESSEX 


Please send me your publications on 


Steel partitioning Steel office furniture 


Stee/ storage systems [ ] 


NAME..... 


ADDRESS 
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“Dad would have noticed the difference” 


says * DAVE CLUER 

at Peterborough 

“When my Dad was a youngster he was bailiff for 
the Estate on which this pit is now being worked. 
They used to dig the knotts (Fletton term for clay) 
by hand. My word, though, it’s mechanised now 
all right, from the pit, to the works—all the way.” 


David Cluer, 


Pit Manager, 41 years 
with the Company 


Modern methods of brickmaking on the scale necessary to satisfy 
the enormous appetite of the building industry demand that many 
varied and specialised services be available at all times. 


The organization built up by London Brick Company Limited 
over the years embraces not only the means to produce the bricks, 
but all the ancillary services necessary to maintain production at 
a high level. 


This organization is necessarily a complex one and calls for clos 
co-ordination between production personnel and the men who 
keep them going — engineers, foundrymen, fitters, electricians, pit 
men and a host of other skilled craftsmen — all working as a team. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED in the service of the building industry 


¢ Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 
Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
4 South-Western District Office: Royal London Buildings, Baldwin Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 


BY IMENT TO 


Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH! 


PHORPRES 


BRICK MAKERS 
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GENTRAX 


recommend Riley oil burners 


Fired by a Riley 
‘HL’ oil burner, 
this Centrax boiler 
produces 
7,500,000 B.t.u.’s/hour 
at 87 p.s.i.g. 


A high-efficiency boiler needs highly efficient firing. For that reason, Centrax 
Limited recommend Riley oil burners for their Gustavsbergs steam and hot water 
boilers. The clean, intensely hot flame produced by Riley equipment enables full 
use to be made of the advanced features of Centrax-Gustavsbergs design. 


RILEY 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 


The ‘HL’ high/low/off oil burner illustrated, for capacities 
over 1001b hr, has large and small air registers, each with its 
own atomiser, giving optimum efficiency whether one or both 
are in operation. Other Riley oil burners are available with 
capacities from 5lb to 9,000lb/hr. Riley also manufacture a 
wide range of chain grate and underfeed stokers meeting 
almost every firing application. Please write for full details 
to Riley (IC) Products Limited, 19 Woburn Place, London, 
W.C.1., telephone TERminus 2622. 


CENTRAX GUSTAVSBERGS 


HIGH EFFICIENCY BOILERS 


Of welded steel construction and can be fired by oil burner 
or automatic stoker. Advanced features of design result in a 
compact boiler unrivalled for ease of maintenance, high 
efficiency, economy, reliability and long life. They conform to 
A.O.T.C. and British Standard requirements and are available 
in 20 sizes with outputs up to 12 million B.t.u./hr at 100 
p.s.i.g. Full information is available from the London Sales 
Office of Centrax Limited, 248-250 Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1., telephone LANgham 2364-5. 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


OIL BURNERS « COMPLETE OIL FIRING INSTALLATIONS + UNDERFEED AND CHAIN GRATE STOKERS 
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Where THERMAL INSULATION is important use Vermiculite 


Loosefill Vermiculite ‘k' value=0.43 BThU A new and comprehensive handbook is avail- 
Density 4-8 Ib/cu. ft. able on request from Mandoval Limited, 

Vermiculite Concrete ‘k’ value—0.65-1.3 BThU Barrington House, 59 Gresham Street, London, 
Density 22-45 Ib/cu. ft. E.C.2. Tel: Metropolitan 9101 who, under the 

Vermiculite Plaster ‘k’ value=0.90-1.3 BThU management of the Rio Tinto Mining Group, 
Density 30-45 Ib/cu. ft. are world distributors of vermiculite ore. 


FOR BETTER ROOF SGREEDS, FLOOR SGREEDS, PLASTERS AND LOOSEFILL 


Branches 
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ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE * SALFORD 


Photographs by courtesy of 
Messrs. Sherratt & Smith Ltd., Steel Engineers, of Manchester 


REGD. TRADE \ 702503 


DOORS 


ERNS 


—— LIMITED —— 
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Architect:G. Noel Hill, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.1. 
Former County Architect, Lancashire 


Building & Civil Engineering Contractors: 
Messrs. John Turner & Sons (Preston) Ltd., William Henry St., Preston. 
Manchester Office: 22 Bridge St., Manchester 


Southerns’ Royal Fiush Doors were chosen for 

the Royal Technical College, Salford .. . with good 
reason. Like the College, Royal Flush Doors are 

a magnificent investment in the future. A lifetime 
of usage will affect neither their faultless 
performance, flush fit nor distinctive appearance. 
They are guaranteed without qualification. 

A masterpiece of craftsmanship, each Royal Flush 
Door is built to specification and supplied with solid 


or semi-solid cores in a variety of veneers. 


Royal Flush Doors also used throughout in 
the new Law Courts, Manchester. 


Head Office—BOLD SAW MILLS - WIDNES 


Branches at: LONDON GLASGOW MANCHESTER DUDLEY HANLEY BRISTOL KETTERING BIRMINGHAM EDINBURGH 
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GATIC 


DUCT 
COVERS 


AND 


FRAMES 


@ EFFICIENT - UNOBTRUSIVE - HYGIENIC 
NON-ROCKING - AIR AND WATERTIGHT 


ELKINGTON GATIC Duct Covers, Gratings and Frames in their standard, 
multiple and ‘specials’ forms are unlimited in their application. Designed to with- 
stand any specified weight for heavy or light vehicular or foot traffic, ELKINGTON 
GATIC Covers are persistently specified for Roadways, Pavements, Yards, Docks, 
Power Stations, Gas and Water Services and give years of trouble-free undistorted 
service. Supplied to any length or span as shown in catalogue which is gladly 
supplied free on request to Dept. R. 


y 


aon 
com 


THE ELKINGTON GATIC ‘COMMENTARY’ | ae 


contains technical information complementary to the nineteen COMMENTARY 


Elkington Gatic Catalogue and is distributed free. If oe 
you do not receive a copy, one will gladly be sent you 4 rete 
regularly, or to any friend who would like to receive Se Ae = 

copies on receipt of names and addresses. ; 


DOVER ENGINEERING WORKS LTD 
TALBOT HOUSE - ARUNDEL ST - LONDON - WC2 
Telephone COV. 0834 


« 


i 
fELKING TON GATIC 
COMMENTARY 


ELKINGTON 
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One of the most recent contributions 
to the modern development of the 


City of London is Gateway House 
in Watling Street, E.C.4, administration 
centre of The Wiggins Teape Group. 
Throughout this fine modern building 
the appointments, furnishings and 
equipment are of the latest design. The 
heating, for example, is provided 
almost exclusively by Crane Radiators. 
Of the Crane “Pall Mall” type 

there are forty 30” high units and 

six hundred 24” high units; of the 
Crane 24” Wall Type there are sixty. 
Crane Radiators are made in 

cast iron, are efficient and 

dependable. As well as doing a 
first-class job of maintaining a 
comfortable temperature every- 

where, harmonising unobtrusively 
with their surroundings, they give 
long, hardworking service, free 


of maintenance costs. 


Once again, 
radiators by Crane - 


* 
Above 


GATEWAY HOUSE 
Watling Street, London, E.C.4. 
OCCUPIER 
The Wiggins Teape Group 
BUILDERS 
Trollope & Colls Ltd., London, E.C.2. 
HEATING ENGINEERS 
Young, Austen & Young Ltd., 
London, W.C.1. 


ARCHITECTS 
Trehearne & Norman, Preston & Partners, 
London, W.C.2. 

Left 
The Crane ‘Pall Mall’’ 4-column cast iron 
radiator, 53” wide. 


* 


B23 


ie Branches: Birmingham, Brentford, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, London, Manchester. 
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WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 


do a wonderful job... 


Beautiful colours ... perfection of finish . . . for all types of decoration 
...Walpamur Quality Paints do a wonderful job. Constant testing, 
both laboratory and practical, maintains the superlative quality 
which has won international acclaim for these famous paints. 


Walpamur Quality Paints—the standard by which 
others are judged—all undergo laboratory and 
practical tests. The range provides Paints, Enamels 
and Varnishes for every possible need and includes: 


WALPAMUR WATER PAINT. In a range of 42 
intermixable colours. Economical flat finish for 
walls and ceilings. Exterior Quality available in 
selected shades. 


DURADIO 5-YEAR ENAMEL PAINT. In a range 
of 46 intermixable colours. High gloss, hard- 
wearing inside and out. Easily applied. Especially 
formulated to last five years—and more! 


DARWEN SATIN FINISH. In a range of 
27 intermixable colours. Satin sheen for any 
interior surface. Steamproof and_ washable. 
Darwen Flat Finish also available. 


WALPAMUR EMULSION PAINT. In a range of 
29 intermixable colours. Easy-to-apply matt 


finish for inside and outside use. Quick-drying, PI 
odourless and washable. 
For further details of these and other Walpamu St 
[ies write to The Walpamur Company Lid, 

arwen, Lancs. Tf. 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need mii 
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lightweight aggregate 


The proof positive is in these comparative figures... 


my ||| Roof slab Roof slab 


with Lytag screed OF with sand/cement screed 


h 
d 
ls 
2 
(K= 8-5) 3” asphalt (K= 8-5) #” asphalt 
: (K= 1-7) 4” Lytag/cement screed (K= 9-0) 4” sand/cement screed 
y (K=10-0) 6” normal structural slab (K= 10-0) 6” normal structural screed 
‘U’ value= -26 ‘U’ value= -48 
: Wt. of screed ft/sup. 21-0 lbs. Wt. of screed ft/sup. 42-0 lbs. 
of 
tt 
‘ PROVED IN USE FOR: 
7 Structural grades of concrete + Precast concrete - Jn situ roof and floor screeding + Refractory concrete 
If you would like further technical details please write to: 
58 Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex 
LYT A G L| M IT D Telephone: Stonegrove 6688 
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Where silence is golden... 


Passed is the day when only the scratch of pen or the tinkle of 
sovereigns disturbed the church-like quiet of our great banks. 

The pace of banking business has called for all the mechanical aids 
available to the modern office—together with their inevitable noise. 


So banks have been quick to appreciate the need for Hermeseal 
acoustic installations. These are designed for wall and ceiling 
treatment in keeping with existing decor—or as an integral part of 
new construction. 


Write for further particulars. 


HERMESEAL ACOUSTICS LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Grosvenor 4324 
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A question of heating... 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING DIVISION 
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Because G.E.C. is expert both in manufacture and the 


application of electric industrial heating units, it is able to effect 


considerable economies — in layout, in erection time and 


in fuel consumption. If you have any problems, our free advisory 
service will be pleased to help you without obligation. 


TWIN-ZONE OVERHEAD RADIANT 


Instant glowing warmth where o 
ir heating would be too is 
able reflectors give 
widespread beam. 
T FAN HEATERS. From 3 to 2 
e in factories, shops, s 
es and similar buildings p 
e floor space is limited. 
HTSTOR HEATERS. Use 
‘night when cheaper off-peak 
available. From 1 to 3kW. 
TUBULAR HEATERS. Available 
s lengths up to 4-Way 
atile of heating tor 


Write for publication H5 for full details of these and other space heating equipments 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIG SPACE HEATING 


+ THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED - MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON WC2 
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FOR OLD PEOPLE’S HOMES— 


BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING 
ON TRUSSED RAFTERS IS IDEAL 


MORRIS FEINMANN HOME 
FOR OLD PEOPLE 
DIDSBURY, MANCHESTER 


Architects: 
MARSDEN, MASSEY, ARSCHAVIR 
Manchester 


BRODERICK INSULATED 
COPPER ROOFING at 15 deg. 
pitch on trussed rafter roof 
framing 


WE HAVE ROOFED many homes for 
old people and there are very good 
reasons why the Architects responsible 
have specified BRODERICK INSULATED 
COPPER ROOFING. Low heating costs 
and freedom from maintenance are always 
advantageous, whilst the low pitch per- 
missible with copper helps to preserve 
the domestic scale so desirable in build- 
ings of this type. Our TRUSSED RAFTER 
CONSTRUCTION carries all roof and 
ceiling loads to the outer walls, giving 
complete freedom of internal planning. 


BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING 
comprises thermal insulating panels 2 ft. wide by 
up to 14 ft. long, faced with copper at our 
factory, with projecting flanges for site jointing. 
They are normally—though not necessarily— 
supported on our softwood trussed rafters. 
We design, supply and erect “‘everything above 
the wall plate” and we shall be pleased to = — 
submit a scheme and estimate for any suitable \ 
job, however large, in any part of Great Britain. Joo gies — 
All our work is ne 
GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY YEARS. Detail of trussed rafters at 2 ft. centres on main block 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 


BRODERICK INSULATED STRUCTURES LTD. 
Hermitage Road, Woking, Surrey Telephone: Brookwood 2266 
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Diary of Events 


Until 29 July Architecture Today Exhibition, at the Arts Council 
Galleries, 4 St James’s Square, SW1. Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays 10 am to 6 pm, Tuesdays 
and Thursdays 10 am to 8 pm. 


Until 29 July The 1uA Exhibition Building on the South Bank will be 
open from 10 am to 6 pm daily (except Sundays). 


31 July to 19 August —RIBA Library closed. 
inclusive 


5 to 7 August inclusive RIBA offices closed for August holiday. 
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Leadership in an Emergency 


The building boom is stretching the resources of the industry and the profession so far that it amounts almost 
to an emergency which, if more welcome than a slump, could be hardly less dangerous. The architect has to 
work with and through a building industry which, taken as a whole, is technologically backward and inefficiently 
organised. But this does nothing to shift responsibility from the profession. We cannot be surprised if the 
client who is exasperated by unfulfilled half-promises or the builder who chafes at receiving too little information 
too late evolve other methods of getting buildings erected. There is plenty of evidence that this is happening. 
The advances made by the ‘package deal’ not only raise important questions of policy for the profession, by 
reflect on the one hand the failure of some architects to discharge their responsibilities and on the other an 
escape by some builders from architectural supervision. 


Overloading is difficult to tackle at the source, at least within the present economy. It is not possible to 
regulate intake into the profession by forecasting the demand for architects in eight years’ time. The estimate 
of the number of qualified men required depends upon how they are to be used and what trained auxiliaries 
can be profitably employed — controversial and, as yet, unresolved questions. They depend also upon firm 
future estimates of economic activity which, in the event, are unlikely to be fulfilled. So, while we may demand 
(and even hope) that Governments plan ahead and refrain from using the building industry as an economic 
regulator to be turned on or off at will, we must anticipate periods of acute strain alternating with periods of 
slackness. If, in the period of strain, the architect fails to satisfy his client, then any recession when it comes 
will hit the profession with doubled severity. 


There is nothing easier than to pay lip service to the concept of the architect as the leader of the building 
team. But leadership means that we take the fullest responsibility for eliminating bottlenecks within the building 
industry, of which we are an integral part, relying on our own flexibility and resourcefulness to do so. There 
is much that can be done to win the confidence of our clients, on whose future patronage we depend. 


Rigorous self-criticism is needed to see, for example, that communications systems within and without the 
office are as fool-proof and streamlined as they can be made; that drawings are ready on time, and convey 
their message to the builder fully and lucidly without an unnecessary line; that the bottlenecks of planning and 
building control are circumvented as far as possible by consulting the appropriate officers at the beginning of 
the design process; that offices safeguard their reputations by declining work — however attractive — which they 
know they cannot really undertake. 


Again, to indulge personal preferences to the point of overdesigning is, except in a small and special range 
of building, a luxury we can no longer afford. It would help if manufacturers were to concentrate on limited 
ranges of low-priced standard components of good design rather than proliferating new lines and encouraging 
the architect to use expensive purpose-made components. But the architect may as often be discouraging this 
streamlining himself by his pursuit of the new, the gimmicky or the fashionable, and by insisting on components 
that are subject to delays in delivery. 


The architect and the builder both suffer from the client’s inability to make up his mind, and having mate 
it up, to stick to it. But what better time could there be than the present, when the client cannot turn elsewher, 
to take a firm line and to spell out accurately the consequences of changes in design after the contract has been 
let? The more the architect is valued, not only as a sensitive designer but as a man of affairs with a complete 
grasp of building technique, of costs and of job management, the more will he command the authority to which 
both the client and the builder will defer. But this authority is not to be won by a whimsical deference 10 
fashion. It can only come from knowing one’s stuff well enough to be able to extract a clear, full brief in the 
first place — the only guarantee that the client’s problems will be solved on the drawing board and will nol 
suddenly present themselves at too late a stage in the contract. 


We do not believe that architects, as a whole, are less efficient than builders or less efficient than other pro 
fessions. But ‘leadership’ can only mean taking a full share of responsibility for resolving the problems that 
any abnormal situation, whether boom or slump, is bound to create, including any loss of efficiency in the 
building operation as a whole from its start to its finish. 
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RIBA Topics 


irthday Honours 
oo Dame Evelyn Sharp [Hon. A], Permanent Secretary, 


«i > Housing and Local Government. 
ony Pott [A], Chief Architect, Ministry of 
Ernest Clare [F], formerly Principal Architect, 
pee Western Australia; William Daniel Lacey [A], County 
Architect, Nottinghamshire ; Mrs F. M. Taylor [1], NSW. 
OBE: Tom Mellor [A], Senior Lecturer in Civic Design, 
University of Liv erpool; Owen Pasley Denny Williams [LZ], 
Chief Maintenance Surveyor, Ministry of Works. 

John Baker, Professor of Mechanical Sciences and Head of 
the Department of Engineering, Cambridge University, 
receives a Knighthood. Mr Harry Oddie, lately President of 
the Institute of Builders, receives the oBE. Mrs Alice Batten, 
lately Hon. Secretary, Central Panels Committee, CPRE, 
receives the MBE, and Mr William Armstrong, General 
Foreman Dove Bros Ltd, is awarded the BEM for services 
in the building of Guildford Cathedral. 


North of England Members’ Meeting 

The RIBA was represented by a high-powered party at the 
North of England Members’ Meeting in Leeds on 27 May. 
The President, Mr Donald Gibson [Hon. Secretary}, Mr 
Herbert Jackson [Vice-President], Mr Hugh Wilson [Vice- 
President], Mr Edward Mills [F], Mr A. G. Sheppard Fidler 
[F], Mr W. G. Howell [A], Mr Andrew Derbyshire [A], 
Mr Gordon Ricketts and Mr Malcolm MacEwen all took a 
Saturday off to meet the rank-and-file, who showed their 
appreciation of this gesture by turning up in force. Londoners 
may be interested to know that, in the opinion of several 
observers, not only was the attendance better (there were 
some 200 present) but the discussion was more useful and 
stimulating than anything to be heard at the AGMs in Port- 
land Place. Instead of taking the Annual Report committee 
by committee, as they do in London, the President gave a 
brisk survey of the work going on at the RIBA before taking 
debates on two key questions — the two-tier profession and 
the package deal. After a break for tea the platform party 
answered questions submitted in writing, so that a lot of 
ground was covered. After another break Mr Percy Johnson- 
Marshall [A] gave a talk, with the aid of his three projectors, 
on architecture and planning in the us. Many members 
stayed on for informal dinner at the Queen’s Hotel. The 
general verdict seemed to be that the experiment of holding 
a regional meeting outside London was a great success and 
ought to be repeated. 


Mof H and LG Housing Medal Awards 

The Ministry of Housing and Local Government have 
announced the result of their Awards for Good Design in 
Housing Competition 1961. The Awards will be presented at 
330 pm on Thursday 13 July 1961 at the R1BA, by the Right 
Hon. Henry Brooke, MP, Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and Minister for Welsh Affairs. The President 
will be in the Chair. 


Poster Exhibition and Leaflet - ‘A Future in Architecture’ 


The Public Relations Committee has produced a set of 12 
posters in colour illustrating architecture as a career and a 
small give-away leaflet, both under the title ‘A Future in 
Architecture’. 

The posters and leaflet were produced initially for Com- 
monwealth Technical Training Week (29 May to 4 June), 
300 sets of posters and 20,000 leaflets being distributed to 
centres all over the country. The Committee now intend to 
offer the sets of posters at a modest charge to schools and other 
organisations running careers weeks. The leaflets will be 
available free of charge in the same way as the other leaflets 
produced by the Committee. 
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The President talking to Mr Percy Johnson-Marshall at the North 
of England Members’ Meeting. 


British Architects’ Conference 1962 


The date of next year’s Conference at Coventry has been 
changed, and it will now be held from 10-13 July 1962. The 
change in plan is due to local industrial conditions which 
would have made it difficult for the Teachers’ Training 
College, one of the main centres of accommodation, to get 
labour during the later period. 


Sir Basil Spence 


Sir Basil Spence, PP RIBA, has accepted nomination for the 
rectorial election at St Andrew’s University. The present 
Rector is Lord Boothby whose term of office ends in November. 


Mr Henry Brooke speaks on Good Design 


Mr Henry Brooke, Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, in his address at the acm of the Council for Visual 
Education on 9 June, said that there had been far too much 
dull and mediocre building in the last 15 years and that 
he would welcome it if many planning authorities applied 
higher standards of design than they do. Subject to the merits 
of each case, they could rely on his support. He said that he 
was fairly certain that some planning authorities tended to 
let through designs and elevations which were not really good 
enough, because they had the mistaken idea that if they 
rejected an application solely on design grounds, the Minister 
would always let it through on appeal. ‘I want to state’, said 
Mr Brooke, ‘as loudly and clearly as I can that that is not 
true.’ 

Turning to the question of what constitutes good design, 
Mr Brooke said that he knew of no definition that was 
completely satisfactory. 

He continued: ‘We can see for ourselves how tastes differ 
from one country to another, and history reveals how stand- 
ards change from one generation to the next. 

‘I must say I think it is often very difficult for the Jayman 
to understand, in the context of a particular building, what 
some of the phrases mean that one often hears in discussions 
about good design: phrases like “fitness for purpose”’, “‘good 
neighbourliness”, “truth to material”, aesthetic integrity” 
and so on. 

‘If architects and artists and designers talk solely and 
exclusively in this language, they really must not be surprised 
if ordinary people are tempted to fall back on their own 
intuitions and to say simply “I know what I like and that’s 
all there is to it’. Values may and do change, but that does 
not mean that no common principles or standards exist by 
which buildings can be judged.’ 
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New commissions: First quarter 1961 


New commissions for private archi- 
tects in the first quarter of 1961 fell 
by 22 per cent compared with the 
first quarter of 1960 (and by 14 per 
cent compared with the last quarter 
of 1960). The actual figures are 
£282 million for the first quarter of 
this year, compared with £361 million 
in the first quarter of 1960 and 
£329 million in the fourth quarter. 
This is the first occasion since the 
middle of 1959 that new commissions 
have not been higher by at least a 
fifth than in the corresponding 
quarter a year earlier. 

Some slackening in the pressure 
on architects’ offices can be neither 
unexpected nor wholly unwelcome. 
In 1959 new commissions were 18 
per cent above the level of 1958; in 
1960 they were 26 per cent above 
the level of 1959. This rate of growth 
would soon outpace the capacity of 
the industry as a whole, and the 
present staff shortages in many 
offices reflect some of the problems 
it has created for architects. Indeed, 
One may wonder how far the fall 
this quarter is due to reluctance on 
the part of overloaded offices to 
accept further work. 

Within the total, small offices (five 
or fewer architectural staff) showed 
the greatest fall from the position 
a year ago, but it must be remem- 
bered that their capacity for expan- 
sion is limited and that the experience 
of 1960 had probably pushed it to the 
limit. Medium sized offices (six to 
ten architectural staff) showed a 
smaller fall, and the large firms 
showed moderate increases both 
over the level of a year ago and that 
of the last quarter of 1960. 

In value terms the ratio of can- 
celled or postponed work to all new 
commissions was 1 : 10. This was 
the same as in the previous quarter, 
though small firms appeared to 
suffer rather more on this occasion, 
mainly from postponements. 

The totals are, however, less 
meaningful than the details given 
in Table 2. These show that the 
overall drop in new commissions 
between the first quarters of 1960 
and 1961 resolves itself into three 
quite separate components: housing 
commissions have fallen sharply; 
non-housing commissions for public 
authorities have fallen almost as 
sharply; and commissions for private 
owners and developers have risen 
moderately. 


Housing Commissions Fall 


The fall in new commissions for 
private housing from £107 million to 
£62 million (42 per cent) between the 
first quarters of 1960 and 1961 is 
the most conspicuous feature of 
Table 2. (Commissions for public 
housing have fallen too, but at 
£13 million this quarter they are less 
than one-eighth of all housing com- 
missions and therefore relatively 


Table 1 Estimated value of new work for which private architects were appointed 


Change 
over 
previous 
quarter 


1959 


£ million % % 


Change 
over 
same 

quarter 

of 1958 


Change Change 
over over 
previous same 
quarter quarter 
of 1959 
£ million % 


Change Change 
over over 
Previous same 
Quarter quarter 


1960 1961 


£ million 


267 t 
222 
225 t +60 
270 +42 


First quarter 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


361 +35 
271 +22 
276 +25 
329 


282 


Table 2 New commissions for private architects analysed by type of building 


= million 


Type of building 


1959 


1960 1961 


First 


Second Third Fourth 


First Second Third Fourth First 


quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 


New housing 
For public authorities 17 28 
For private owners and 
developers 


13 13 17 33 
68 74 54 


87 


Other new buildings 

Private industrial building 

Private offices and banks 

Other commercial and 
miscellaneous buildings 
for private clients 

Educational (public and 
private) 

Other buildings for public 
authorities 


Total, New commissions 
For public authorities 
For private owners and 
developers 


Table 3 New commissions for private architects analysed by region, based on the location of the 


architect’s office 


million 


1959 


1960 1961 


Region 
First 
quarter 


Second Third Fourth 
quarter quarter quarter 


First 
quarter 


First Second Third Fourth 
quarter quarter quarter quarter 


London and Middlesex 
Home Counties 

South Western 
Midlands 

North Eastern 

North Western 


102 103 128 


Total, England 
Scotland 


Total, Great Britain 


unimportant.) Commissions for 
private housing are now back to 
roughly the same level as in the 
middle quarters of 1960. It is dan- 
gerous to attempt to draw any con- 
clusions from the experience of only 
one quarter, particularly when it 
follows a peak fourth quarter. There 
must be a substantial volume of 


work in the architects’ pipeline, and 
it is certainly too soon to attribute 
the drop, for example, to a real fall 
in private housing demand due to 
land shortage, rising prices, or 
economic uncertainty. Any, or all, 
or none of these factors may be 
operating. The National Institute 
Economic Review for May suggests 
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that private housing is at present 
held back by a shortage of capacity 
in the building industry, particularly 
skilled labour, and may recover if 
other building demand slackens. 
Next quarter’s figures may make the 
position clearer. 


Public Authority Commissions Fall: 
Private Commissions Rise 

Leaving housing aside, it is interest- 
ing to contrast the total of other 
new commissions for public authori- 
ties and private developers. Sub- 
tracting housing commissions from 
the totals for ‘Public’ and ‘Private’ 
commissions at the foot of Table 2, 
the following figures result: 


the fall in housing. Even the two 
major public authority programmes, 
for hospitals and universities, have 
registered a very slight fall. This is 
directly contrary to experience in 
1959 and 1960 when all categories 
of public authority commissions 
showed a rise in the first quarter of 
the year. One can only guess at the 
reasons for the fall in public 
authority commissions: perhaps they 
have been able to plan their work 
better this year and thus avoided 
putting out a lot of work to private 
architects in the last quarter of the 
financial year; perhaps they now 
have staffs more adequate to their 
needs. 

Private developers’ commissions, 


commissions were no hi : 
first quarter of 1960 
quarter of 1959, and commission 
for offices and banks fell in the f 
quarter of both years, Although 
commissions for industria] buildin 
are markedly lower than year a 
they have now been at the — 
level for three successive potiowany 
Offices and banks have continued 
their upward trend, and other com. 
mercial, etc., buildings have now 
climbed back almost to the high 
= reached in the first quarter of 


Regional Analysis 
The regional analysis of new com- 


missions by location of the architect's 


£ million 


1960 1961 


office (Fig. 2 and Table 3) shows 


°, change between that the fall from the level of the 


New Commissions 
(excluding housing) 


First quarter 1960 Last quarter 1960 
First quarter Last quarter First quarter First quarter 1961 First quarter 1961 


first quarter of 1960 affected every 
region, Scotland with a drop of 
9 per cent having been affected least, 


For Public Authorities 92 72 56 
For Private Owners and 
Developers 143 134 151 


—39 —22 
+6 +13 


The Home Counties, the South West 
and the North West, have all fallen 
by 29 per cent, but changes of this 


It will be seen that the fall in 
public authority commissions _ is 
almost as large proportionately as 


on the other hand, did not always 
show a first quarter rise but have 
done so in 1961. Industrial building 


size in the regional position are not 
uncommon and are almost Certainly 
only due to the adventitious bunch- 
ing of jobs. 


Report of the Annual General 


Meeting of the Royal Institute 


Held at the RIBA on 9 May, The President, Sir William Holford, ARA, in the Chair 


At the Special General Meeting held to consider the Bye-laws, 
which took place at 6 pm on 9 May, immediately before the 
Annual General Meeting, the amendments to the Bye-laws 
other than Nos. 56, 59 and 60 adopted at the General Meeting 
held on 25 April were confirmed. At the previous meeting it 
had not proved possible to agree on the exact wording of 
Bye-laws 56 and 59 and it had been left to the secretariat to 
produce revised drafts of these Bye-laws, and of Bye-law 60, 
to which consequential amendments were necessary, for con- 
sideration at the present meeting. 

After a long discussion, new texts for Bye-laws 56, 59 and 60 
were approved subject to legal opinion as to their validity. 

It was announced that a Confirmatory Meeting would be 
held on Tuesday 6 June. 

In the event, however, no quorum was obtained on 6 June 
and the proposed amendments therefore became void. 


Annual General Meeting 

THE PRESIDENT presented the Report of the Council and 
Committees for the year 1960 and, after the HON. SECRETARY 
(Mr D. E. E. Gibson [F]) had given a summary of the prin- 
cipal items in the year’s work described in his Foreword to 
the Report, moved that it be received. The HON. SECRETARY 
having seconded the motion, the Report was taken page by 
page and item by item. 

MR ARTHUR LING [F] regretted that the reports on such 
important bodies as the County Architects’ Society, the City 
and Borough Architects’ Society and the UK Committee of 


the 1UA (which was appointed by the Council of the r1Ba) 
should be printed in an appendix and in type which made 
them impossible to read. 


THE PRESIDENT gave the assurance that there was no 
intention of putting them in the shade, but they had to be 
under a separate heading, with the possible exception of the 
UK Committee of the International Union. 


Constitutional Committee 


On the report of the Constitutional Committee, which has 
now completed its work, MR G. T. WEST [A] pointed out 
that the revision which could be made of the Bye-laws was 
limited by the terms of the Charter. The Charter was basically 
70 years old and dealt with a type of Institute that had long 
since vanished. The provisions in the Charter relating to 
resolutions of the Institute and Bye-laws revision assumed 
that the Institute was a sort of club to which the member came 
and that it was competent for such a meeting as the present 
one to make major decisions on Institute matters, though it 
had long been recognised that the only authoritative expression 
of opinion was a poll of the members. No meeting such as 
the present one, however many members were present, should 
be able to bind the Council, and he felt that any major 
revision of the Bye-laws should be submitted at some stage 
to the total membership for approval or otherwise. There was 
a clear case for Charter revision. 


THE PRESIDENT Said the Council recognised that it might be 
necessary to apply for a new Charter, but that could not be 
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done too frequently; it would be bad for the Institute to 
‘keep on popping up’ with points for incorporation. Charter 
evision would have to be faced before long, but first all the 
soit to be included must be determined. 


uR A. W. CLEEVE BARR [F] confirmed what the President 
ad said but added that the longer Charter revision was left 
the more difficult it would be and the more opposition there 
yas likely to be from the profession. Though not a top 
priority, the Secretary might be asked to look into it and 
present to the Council the arguments for and against some 


action being taken. 


Competitions Committee 

yr D. H. MCMORRAN [F] called attention to the statement 
in the report of the Competitions Committee that a panel of 
members had been formed to scrutinise and report on the 
conditions of competitions, which had previously been done 
py the Chairman of the Committee. It was asking a good 
deal of committee members, he suggested, to bear in mind 
that these were very confidential matters about which they 
should not even think, let alone speak, and they must be 
precluded from taking part in any competition of which they 
had seen the draft conditions and must dissociate themselves 
from anyone who entered. 


THE PRESIDENT emphasised that the work of the Committee 
must not only be treated as extremely confidential but must 
be seen to be so regarded. 


MR DENIS CLARKE HALL [F], Chairman of the Committee, 
said that all its members were aware of the confidential nature 
of their duties. The change had been made purely because of 
the pressure of work on the Chairman; not only the number 
of competitions but their complexity was increasing. 


MR W. G. HOWELL [A], a member of the Committee, pointed 
out that the panel appointed for this duty was not a sub- 
committee but a body from which members could be drawn. 
Only one member would scrutinise the conditions, with the 
Deputy Secretary, though for educational reasons there might 
have to be more than one in the next few years. 


THE PRESIDENT agreed that it was essential that more people 
should be available to scrutinise the conditions, which were 
becoming far more difficult and needed the most careful 
consideration. It was also necessary that some training should 
be given in the work, as Mr Howell had said. In the past, 
members of the Committee had been able to take part in the 
competitions. 

MR D. H. MCMORRAN, as a former Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, said that in the past only the Chairman had been 
precluded, but in future any member who undertook the task 
of scrutiny should be precluded. 


Board of Architectural Education 


MRR. D. BUTTERELL [A], referring to the paragraph on 
Training for Technicians’ in the report of the Board of 
Architectural Education and to the fact that a Sub-Committee 
had been appointed to draw up ‘at once’ a scheme of training, 
wid that this brought in the question of a two-tier profession 
and many members were extremely worried about its impli- 
cations. He asked for an assurance that no far-reaching 
decisions would be taken without more information. He 
proposed to move an amendment to the motion for the 
‘eception of the Annual Report in order to focus the attention 
of the members generally on the subject. 


*ROFESSOR ROBERT MATTHEW [F] said that no decisions 
Would be taken by the Committee until the survey now in 
progress had been completed and recommendations made by 
the committee conducting it. They had started to look at 
possible courses only because they had not had much to do 
in the interim, and the exercise had been a most useful one, 
but this was in no sense intended to prejudge the issues. 


MR J. MACKAY-LEWISs [A] feared that when the work had 
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been done by the Committee there would be an unnecessarily 
dangerous temptation for the Council to implement it. He 
felt that the Committee should not have been set up until the 
whole position had been reviewed in the light of the survey 
report. 


MR FREDERICK GIBBERD [Vice-President], said that though 
opposed to a two-tier profession he saw no harm in what had 
been done, because it provided more information about the 
situation. 


MR E. B. REDFERN [A] said that at the last AGM it had been 
decided that the requirement of two ‘A’ levels should date from 
1 September 1961. He had therefore been surprised to read 
in the December JOURNAL that it had been decided to bring 
forward the date and introduce the requirement immediately. 
The same information had been sent to the schools in a letter 
dated 27 October. It transpired that the Secretary had made 
the announcement six weeks before the Council approved it. 
In the present Report no mention was made of the new date, 
so that possibly it was invalid. 

From letters he had received from various parts of the 
country there seemed to be dissatisfaction with the fact that 
of the 76 members of the Advisory Council no fewer than 45 
had academic associations, and of the 19 members of the 
Board only 8 had no association with teaching. It did not 
seem good for the profession that the Board should be its 
own counsel, judge and jury. He also felt that the Chairman 
should be an elected member. 

Although many members believed it would be good to have 
a separate class of technicians, he felt that the use of the 
word ‘tier’ or ‘technician’ would have unfortunate effects. For 
many years there had been a controversy between school- 
trained and office-trained architects, and the argument would 
not grow less if two classes of architect were created, the 
artist and the technician, the designer and the man who did 
the working drawings. It would be better to combine both 
methods and produce a complete architect, with one exami- 
nation which would ensure in future entrants a higher degree 
of all-round competence. 

He had been in contact with a number of members and 

proposed to invoke Bye-law 60 as it now stood to ascertain 
by a poll the views of members on four basic questions relating 
to architectural education. So far the document had been 
signed by 42 Fellows, 106 Associates and 49 Licentiates. The 
questions concerned the composition of the Board, the 
acceptance of Probationers, the need for less diversity in the 
examinations and objection to the Oxford Conference proposal 
to abolish the Institute examination altogether. The document 
and explanatory notes would be sent to the Secretary. 
THE PRESIDENT Said that in October last he had written to 
the Chairman of the Board giving his view on the two ‘A’ 
levels. He had referred to the possibility of admitting to the 
profession several hundred people with an entry standard 
which it had been agreed was too low. At present boom 
conditions and the shortage of junior staff gave the illusion 
that there were too few architects, but when the wind changed 
they might easily come to feel that they had too many. He 
had added that to withdraw the proposal might damage the 
profession’s reputation and do incalculable harm. 


MR EDWARD MILLS [F], Chairman of the Board, said that 
with regard to the two ‘A’ levels a special committee had been 
set up to deal with cases of hardship, and out of 77 cases 
considered 69 had been accepted. 

The Board consisted of 20 members, of whom only seven 
were teachers, and those seven all conducted practices of 
some size. Teaching staff were encouraged to practise. The 
teachers on the Advisory Council had all had considerable 
experience in practice. 

The question of two tiers was still undecided and awaited 
further research and the report of the survey team. 

MR THURSTON WILLIAMS [A] did not want the meeting to 
be diverted from the point raised by Mr Butterell. As a 
Council member he hoped to obtain from the meeting some 
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idea of the feelings of the members generally on this issue. 
As a salaried member he thought it could be summed up in 
the word ‘dilution’. The salaried members, who made up 
70 per cent of the membership of the Institute, were for the 
first time in history beginning to approach a position where 
they were paid for what they did, and they might be seriously 
affected by the proposal. 


MR JOHN SMITH [A] said the important question was whether 
or not the issue would come before the membership at large. 
Would a meeting of members be held at which it could be 
discussed ? 


THE PRESIDENT replied that he was not in a position to 
commit the Council but the matter was so complicated that 
a special meeting of Council may have to be held to con- 
sider it, and it might very well be that they would decide on 
further reference. 


MR R. D. BUTTERELL, again emphasising that his intention 
was not to prejudice the issue but to focus attention on it, 
moved his amendment: 
‘That the Annual Report be adopted subject to the 
Council’s communicating to all members the information 
on which the Council will base their decision relating to a 
Technician class, followed by a General Meeting convened 
by the Council before any decision is made on this issue.’ 


MR W. HOME [A] seconded the amendment, in view of the 
danger that the Council might make a wrong decision, which 
would transform the structure of the profession against the 
real interests of the majority of the members. The Allied 
Societies, he said, had rightly been asked for their views, but 
members who lived and worked in London had had little 
opportunity to discuss the complicated issues involved. He 
believed that on the whole those who supported the admission 
of technicians did so largely on grounds of expediency, while 
those who opposed it did so on principle. 

THE PRESIDENT took the view that the amendment amounted 
to a vote of no confidence in the Council. The Council, as the 
sovereign body of the Institute, should be entrusted with the 
decision of how and when to seek more general support on 
such an important matter. The amendment could, however, 
be carried as a recommendation to Council. 


MR HENRY T. SWAIN [A] felt that the mover of the amend- 
ment had already succeeded in doing what he had set out to 
do by calling attention to the matter. As a member of the 
Committee working on this problem Mr Swain could say that 
the division in the profession was reflected in the Committee, 
as it was in the Council. There was no desire on the part of 
anyone to railroad a decision. The Council would obviously 
wish to represent the majority opinion and would have to 
discuss ways of obtaining it. 

THE PRESIDENT Said that to bind the Council to hold a 
Special General Meeting on the subject in advance of the 
information coming to them would be to lay it open to a 
snap decision. Having called attention to the subject, he 
suggested that the mover of the amendment might ask leave 
to withdraw it. 

MR G. B. ODDIE [A] supported the President and thought 
the Council could be relied upon to make known its recom- 
mendations but not take any decision until the views of the 
membership had been tested in some way. 

MRR. D. BUTTERELL, in view of what had been said, asked 
leave to withdraw his amendment, expressing the hope that 
when the time came the matter would be debated in the best 
possible way. 

THE PRESIDENT gave that assurance, and the amendment 
was by leave withdrawn. 

MR ARNOLD LINDEN [A] referred to the number of recog- 
nised schools, of which there were 28 at the moment, and 
asked whether any more were needed. There was a chronic 
shortage of teachers. In the near future there might well be 


a shortage of students and empty places in exis 
in anticipation of future shortage of work. The requiremen; 
of two ‘A’ levels might have an effect. Some people cones 
with the smaller schools were already worried about p 

having enough students to fill their quota and one school 
seriously contemplating closing down. As the academic “ 
of the students was being raised, what was being done ¢ 
raise the academic level of the teaching staff ? What was being 
done about teaching staff recruitment and training? What 
were the Council doing to promote the adequate Staffing of 
the schools? Could something be done by regionalising the 
schools ? 


MR EDWARD MILLS, Said it was not yet known how many 
people would be accepted by the schools in the Coming autumn 
with two ‘A’ levels, but information received from the heads 
of schools was that the number of applications has not 
decreased by comparison with previous years. Up to now 
the Board had rejected regionalisation as a policy on the 
ground that a school’s recognition should depend on merit 
not on some accident of geography. The Board were giving 
consideration to questions of the academic level and ayail. 
ability of teaching staff and what should be done about their 
recruitment. 


MR HENRY T. SWAIN referred to the statement in the Report 
that ‘The Board is in close touch with the British Architec. 
tural Students Association’ and said that this was not enough. 
There were 6,500 students and their views should be heard in 
the Council chamber. At the moment there was no one on 
the Council who could speak for them or who knew their 
problems. He hoped the Council would agree to consider this, 


THE PRESIDENT replied that the observation would be noted. 


MR J. MACKAY-LEWIS supported what had been said and 
suggested that more co-operation might be obtained from 
the students if more RIBA Committees had students on them. 
He thought that BASA would support that proposal and many 
Council members would welcome it. The question of direct or 
indirect student representation on the Council should be 
considered. 


THE PRESIDENT thought these observations disappointing; 
far more had in fact been done to keep in touch with students 
than ever before. Possibly students could be represented 
(though obviously not as members) on Committees. 


MR EDWARD MILLS confirmed what the President had said 
and added that they were always happy to consider any points 
raised by BASA. 


MR D. H. MCMORRAN referred to the great responsibility of 
the Visiting Board in ensuring that the level of examinations 
was kept reasonably uniform throughout the country, but did 
not feel happy that they used the RIBA examinations as the 
proper and only yardstick by which to measure the standard 
applied in the 28 recognised schools or that that standard was 
in every case maintained. He would like the Visiting Board 
to keep that in mind, and, in view of the great importance of 
their work, he hoped that in future Reports the names of the 
members of the Board would be given. 

MR EDWARD MILLS said that one of the duties of the Visiting 
Board was to see that the standard maintained by the schools 
was of the level required for passing the RIBA examination. 


ting Schools, 


Professional Relations Committee 


On the report of the Professional Relations Committee, 
MR C. B. THOMPSON [A] asked when the report of the Office 
Survey Team was likely to be available and whether it would 
contain recommendations for scales of remuneration. 


THE PRESIDENT Said it was intended to circulate the report 
to members of the Committee by late August, so that they 
would have plenty of time to consider it before the October 
meeting of the Council. It would not make recommendations 
of the kind referred to; that would be for the Council to debate 
on the basis of the figures and observations in the report. 
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Design and Planning Committee 

MR ARNOLD LINDEN, On the report of the Design and 

Planning Committee, suggested that if the Council were to 
t full benefit from the Committee some members of it 

should represent other disciplines, such as sociologists, civil 

engineers and economists. 


THE PRESIDENT Said that three inter-disciplinary committees 
were in existence, one of which had been at work for four 
years, On the Institute’s Committee architects, planners, 


traffic experts and civil engineers were represented and advice 
was obtained from sociologists and economists. 


Technical Information Committee 


RJ. E. BARRAGAN [A] referred to the discussion meeting, 
mentioned in the report of the Technical Information 
Committee, on the responsibility of the job architect and 
expressed the hope that this would be reported in the 
JOURNAL. He had been told that this would happen, but it 
had not happened in the case of previous discussions, although 
in the JOURNAL issued that day there was a report of the 
second discussion. 

THE SECRETARY replied that the pressure on the space in 
the JOURNAL Was enormous and sometimes items which the 
Editor would have liked to publish had to be excluded. 


Public Relations Committee 


MR ROBERT BAILIE [A] raised, on the report of the Public 
Relations Committee, the question of what was being done 
io provide some form of architectural education in secondary 
schools. Was anybody responsible for that work ? 


MR W. G. HOWELL, Chairman of the Committee, said 
that a co-ordinated assault on this field was to be made. Miss 
Bromley had done a great deal in talking to inspectors, art 
teachers and others and a policy was being drawn up. 


MR C. B. THOMPSON Suggested that something should be 
done about the attitude adopted by insurance companies 
towards new forms of construction, in regard to which there 
was a tendency for them to be conservative and charge a high 
premium. He had had experience of that attitude in regard 


toa form of construction freely adopted in other parts of the 
world. 


THE PRESIDENT Said that that was a good point, but it would 
te for the Standards Committee to consider it. 


“MR W. G. HOWELL, asked to comment on the Gallup Survey, 
uid it had produced some interesting results on which 
comment might be made in the JOURNAL. It had revealed 
almost complete lack of knowledge about how architects 
were paid and had indicated that a great deal of education 
of the public was necessary. 


Sound Broadcasting and Television Sub-Comiittee 


wR W. HOME regretted to see the statement in the report of 
the Sound Broadcasting and Television Sub-Committee that 
10 comprehensive monitoring service could be carried out, 
ince this must handicap the work of the Sub-Committee, and 
wondered whether there was some organisation which could 
novide the information in return for a subscription. A good 
‘eal of matter must be broadcast about architecture which 
night give rise to misconceptions which should be corrected. 


‘kW. G. HOWELL Said it was no use asking an outside body 
appraise broadcasts on architecture, and if members of the 
aff were to be asked to do so they would have to be taken 
off other work. The Sub-Committee, however, were not satis- 
kd with the present situation. 


mn MALCOLM MACEWEN pointed out that a monitoring 
“tviceé would have to cover seven regions in which there was 
oth commercial and BBC television in addition to sound. 


€y could not hope to cover more than the important 
programmes, 
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Journal Committee 


MR C.B. THOMPSON, on the report of the Journal Committee, 
suggested that volumes should start in January instead of 
November. 


Finance 


THE HON. TREASURER (Mr Hubert Bennett [F]), at the 
invitation of the President, outlined the salient points in his 
report and said that the Council had decided at a recent 
meeting that it was uneconomic to continue paying 54 per 
cent interest on the outstanding mortgage of £42,000 while 
having invested another large sum of money which brought 
in a smaller return. By paying off the mortgage at the earliest 
possible date a substantial saving would result. The Council 
had therefore decided to give notice of the repayment of the 
balance of the mortgage in June of the present year and to 
approve short-term loans being obtained from the bank if 
necessary at the end of the year. The surpluses during the last 
three years totalled £58,000 odd, so that the Institute was in 
a position to get rid of the mortgage and in the near future 
have a small surplus. 


MRE. H. JAMILLY [A] referred to the loss on catering in 1960 
and the provision for a loss of £12,000 over the next three 
years, and suggested that something might be done to reduce 
it by letting it be known that the Institute building, with 
catering facilities, was available to organised bodies such as 
the students of schools for social purposes. 


THE HON. TREASURER Said the figure was not a loss but a 
net expenditure. Comparison could not be made with previous 
years because the whole of the relevant salaries, which before 
had been shown under a different item, were now included. 
The item covered the entertainment of Council guests etc. and 
entertaining by the officers in the furtherance of the Institute’s 
work. The Catering Department was in fact making a small 
profit. 

Another question raised was that of the expenditure on and 
fees charged for examinations, the figures in the Accounts 
appearing to show a surplus of £10,000. 


THE SECRETARY explained that the whole question had been 
examined by the Finance and House Committee and the 
Council, and it had been found that the total cost of the 
facilities provided was about £15,500, so that the conclusion 
reached was that the fees were not excessive. They were in 
any case proportionately somewhat lower than those of 
several comparable institutions. 


THE PRESIDENT Said a great debt of gratitude was due to 
the Honorary Treasurer for all the work he did in looking 
after the finances of the Institute, and the HON. TREASURER 
in his turn thanked the members of the Finance and House 
Committee, the Deputy Secretary (Mr W. R. Ellis), who 
acted as Secretary of the Committee, and Mr E. H. Bevan, the 
Cashier. 

The motion for the reception of the Annual Report was 
then put and carried. 


THE PRESIDENT thanked Mr J. M. Austin-Smith [F] and 
Mr Michael Ryan [A] for their services as Hon. Auditors for 
the past year. He announced that Mr Nelson Foley [A] and 
Mr Michael Ryan [A] were willing to be nominated as Hon. 
Auditors for the coming year and moved that they be so 
nominated. This was agreed to. 


MR G. B. ODDIE Said the length of the meeting—it was by 
this time 9.15 pm—was largely due to the effort which the 
Royal Institute was now making, and whatever criticisms 
might be made in detail of the work of the various Com- 
mittees it would be generally acknowledged that they were 
working hard on really important issues. All members must 
feel confident that the affairs of the Royal Institute were now 
being run better than ever before. He thanked the President 
for his courteous, firm and competent conduct of the 
meeting. 
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The Eagle in the Square 


The Annual Discourse, 1961 
By Alistair Cooke 


Given at the RIBA on 17 May. The President, Sir William Holford, in the Chair 


Mr President, Members of the Institute, Distinguished 
Guests: Good Evening. Your committee, which had the 
temerity to invite me after a run of expert Discourses from 
Alvar Aalto, Buckminster Fuller, Charles Eames and, I 
believe, Sir Christopher Wren, generously suggested that I 
might talk about anything I had in mind. In the United 
States I sometimes give a lecture which, for want of a more 
precise subject, enjoys the title of ‘After Marilyn Monroe, 
What?’ This allows me a polar latitude and encourages a 
full house. 

When I had your invitation, I knew what I wanted to talk 
about but I couldn’t quite isolate the theme. It evaded me all 
winter, like a hair in the mouth; but it was there all right, and 
I thought if I brooded awhile it would soon appear, as fine 
and sharp as a filament. It turns out to be something a good 
deal more ropey, and I couldn’t put a name to it. I thought of 
‘The Family on the Freeway’ and ‘The Supermarket in the 
Meadow’ and other tricky phrases, which — I gather — were 
not only obscure in England but probably meaningless. 

‘The Eagle in the Square’, on the other hand, while it 
would baffle an American as completely as a clue in an 
Observer acrostic, jabs you —- I hope — with a sharp and 
meaningful point. I do not have in mind the actual appearance 
of the Embassy building, which began as an impertinence 
and, to my mind, ended as an obscenity. I am thinking of 
that part of the English future that is the American present. 
I hope that doesn’t sound boorish. I simply mean to second 
the wise remark — I wish I knew who said — that ‘It is necessary 
for us to know what is happening in America because in so 
many things we may there read our own future’. 


This is a debatable idea, certainly as it applies to national 
taste, to the tone and technique of government, and to many 
other things besides. But I am convinced that in the main 
drift of housing and accommodating human beings in society 
(and I am sorry to say that too often it is more of a drift 
than a drive) the United States is creating the 20th century 
mould, if only because it is the most prosperous of the free 
nations, therefore its example in material habits is contagious 
because it is the leading protagonist in the Cold War and 
therefore is able to assert and export its style of life to anxious 
people on our side; but much more, because the problems of 
an exploding population, a lagging supply of housing, the 
emergence of the automobile as a right of the worker as well 
as the drone, an economy whose vitality depends on the 
widest possible choice of things for most people, not an élite, 
to buy: all this has gone much further in the United States 
than anywhere else and makes it the exemplar of what 
society is in the century of a huge middle class that narrows 
and overwhelms the two extremes. Without getting into a 
political and philosophical argument, I think we may agree 
that if the so-called free world cannot maintain the primacy 
of a prosperous, expanding and dominant middle class, it is 
doomed. More than in anything else, the United States is the 
archetype of the teeming, egalitarian society. It is obvious 
from any cursory tour of Europe, and surprisingly demon- 
strated by many of the new nations of Africa, that - rightly 
or wrongly, madly or sanely — this is what they are aiming at. 
Their efforts tend to produce the same pride and confusion of 
personal aims, the same problems of social mobility, physical 
comfort, of production, public health, automation and all the 
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United States wrestles with on a continental 


oe mean this to be a boast but an acknowledgement, 


ays a sad admission, of the facts we have to work 
in some Ways + 
with. My theme, then, 1s the new physical order of society 
that has come about in the United States since the Second 
War and how, for better or worse, It will move in on the 
United Kingdom. As a convenient symbol of the scale and 
prashness of this ins asion, I couldn’t think of anything more 
appropriate than the 33-foot bald eagle, certainly the most 
brutal of American intrusions on Sir Richard Grosvenor’s 
square in all the 176 years since John Adams arrived at 
qumber 9 to give you notice that the United States was there, 
and now here, to stay. 

Only once before have I dared to appear, So to speak, as 
a lay preacher before the College of Cardinals. I hope you 
will stay with me through this rather long reminiscence, 
because it bears on our delicate relation today, which — as I 
se it — is that of a mere citizen presenting a petition of 
grievances to his superiors. The telling of this story may 
suggest that there are not, as Sir C. P. Snow deplores, two 
alien cultures, the unsympathetic communities of the artist 
and the scientist, but three: the artist, the scientist, and the 
man in between, who pays their rent, cheats a little on his 
taxes, marvels at some of the wonders you invent for him 
and curses some of the others, and whose main concern in 
life, when day is done, is a loaf of bread, a jug of wine and 
thou. To you this forgotten creature, whose kind makes up 
the majority of the human race, may often seem to be the one 
lumpish obstacle to the achievement of the good life, the 
graceful house, the perfect city. And I can appreciate that 
to architects especially he is a positive nuisance almost to 
the extent that he is a demanding client. And yet, from his 
maddening position as householder, commuter, worker it is 
possible that he sees a few simple things which you do not 
see. In this hope, I dare to speak for the third man, on behalf 
of whose physical or spiritual welfare the whole gamut of 
professions — from space pilots to politicians -- pretends to be 
insuch a dither of selfless labour. 

A little over two years ago I was invited to Boston to speak 
at the annual dinner of the Massachusetts Heart Fund. When 
[ arrived, | found, to my embarrassed astonishment, that all 
my dinner companions were eminent heart specialists, 
including Dr Paul Dudley White, who preserved General 
Eisenhower. My qualifications for addressing a distinguished 
body of heart surgeons and probers were hardly less pathetic 
than they are for facing today this eminent body of architects. 
My two closest friends at Yale were medical students who are 
now a surgeon and a psychiatrist of alarming distinction 
whom I would still not trust to wipe a tear or lance a boil. 
In the course of a correspondent’s life, I had happened to 
pick up, among other odd things, a morbid interest in the 
workings of the transverse colon and the tympanic mem- 
cranes. I began to try and justify my being there by noting 
that a foreign correspondent is a man whose very employ- 
ment requires him to keep up the bluff that he takes all 
nowledge for his province and is equally at home in a 
textile mill, a political convention, a showing of abstract 
itl, a proxy fight or a launching pad at Cape Canaveral. 
so I shuffled in front of the doctors samples of their own 
jargon. I don’t suppose I fooled any of the formidable men 
oresent. But even the most disinterested specialist in any 
vountry takes on the prejudices of his own land: and my 
own peculiar history — that of an Englishman born and bred, 
and an American tamed and naturalised — had forced me by 
accident into a peculiar speciality of my own, which is the 
continuous observation of what is British about Britain and 
American about America. 

: I have never forgotten my first walk along Fifth Avenue 
29 years ago. I noticed something then that never fails to 
please me and give me hope, that by simply not taking any- 
thing you see for granted, it may be possible to say something 
intelligent about it. (After all, nobody before Aristotle noticed 
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that a play tends to have a beginning, a middle and an end.) 
It was a building, not in itself striking or odd: except for 
one detail. It had a name. The name was chiselled on its 
fagade. It was not called the Elysée Palace or Transport 
House. It was named after a successful merchant whose sur- 
name was, literally — French. It was not even called the 
French Building. There, facing on Fifth Avenue, it proclaimed 
— and still proclaims — its title: The Fred F. French Building. 
The F. was what struck me as delightful and — as I was later to 
realise — wholly American. 

So facing these tolerant though solemn medical men, I 
took the risk of recalling that the United States is at all 
times a country with a passion for fashion. By which I don’t 
mean it has a fetish for women’s clothes (which country does 
not?) I mean its ears are alertly tuned for the last cry in every 
kind of process: the latest trick in book-binding, or tree- 
planting or bridge-buiiding, or teaching piano, in bath- 
room gadgets, in theories of education, sex, architecture — in 
ideas. All I could offer the doctors was the reminder that 
this trait extends also to the learned practice of medicine. 
For I had noticed that when I first arrived in the United 
States, every bellyache and twitch of a striated muscle on the 
right side was put down to an infected appendix, and healthy 
families were retiring to the hospitals to have appendectomies 
en masse as a form of preventive medicine. I myself, after a 
bout with bathtub gin (it was then the twilight — thank God - 
of the Noble Experiment) was seized by the university 
butchers and to this day I bear the scar of that particular 
fashion. A little later, every rash or sneeze was attributed 
to an allergy, and a roaring business was done by manu- 
facturers of flockless pillows and proprietors of Canadian 
resorts above the ragweed line. And so it went — down to that 
memorable evening before the heart specialists, which I dwell 
on because it explains why I am here and some of its lessons 
may apply to us. 

At that time, the word ‘cholesterol’ gibbered through the 
land, as the word ‘unclean’ used to herald the approach of a 
leper. There was a tremendous to-do about the Jethal snags 
created in the blood stream by carbohydrates and animal fats, 
either separately or in combination. Two years ago, it was 
established, at least to the satisfaction of a panicky populace 
and the makers of anti-coagulant pills, that cholesterol was 
as fatal as silt along a river bed and was responsible for most 
of the seizures and strokes of successful men who no sooner 
decide to take a trip around the world than they keel over at 
their desks. I hasten to report that this precious discovery is 
now not only in doubt but is looked on by some specialists as 
a naive superstition, a hangover from the Dark Ages of 
medicine, namely the 1950s. The rush to consume only 
soyabean and vegetable fats was declared to be premature. 
But carbohydrates are now more suspicious than ever. So 
there is a national retreat from pastries and a grateful stam- 
pede back to beef. 

All I could say to this medical gathering was that if the 
cholesterol theory was true, and if animal fats and carbo- 
hydrates were certain prescriptions for heart attacks, then 
they would have to explain the miracle whereby 55 million 
Britons were still alive. For of all known civilised communi- 
ties, the British are the connoisseurs of animal fat and the 
compulsive addicts of carbohydrates — with their morning 
toast and eggs bubbling in bacon fat, their biscuits at eleven 
o’clock, their lunch of more meat and (worse) suet, then 
tea and more biscuits and cake, and dinner and meat again, 
and potatoes and pudding and perhaps an emergency snack 
of cheese and biscuits to guarantee coming safely through 
the night. How to explain the endurance, the ignorant but 
cheerful survival, of the British ? 

I saw that the doctors were now tense and puzzled, which 
is always a sign that you have a specialist by the tail. I was 
bold enough to offer an answer. Britain, I had noticed, 
maintains rights of way across fields and meadows and builds 
footpaths alongside highways, and uses the phrase ‘Let’s go 
for a walk’ almost as an idiom. In America you cannot walk 
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across fields and there are no footpaths once the town ends. 
The British walk, and cycle and walk, even in the rain. Let 
us face it, gentlemen, I said — they function. Could it be, 
I wondered — like Harvey groping towards the theory of the 
circulation of the blood — could it be that lumps of cholesterol 
could be shaken loose from the walls of the arteries by a 
lively blood stream, as rocks and weeds are carried away 
by a river in flood? Perhaps the secret of avoiding blood 
clots lay in the humble admonition of the London bobby: 
‘Keep Moving!’ 

After this barefaced performance I sat down in some 
embarrassment until Dr White told me that I had spoken 
words of the profoundest wisdom, and that he wished the 
slogan ‘Keep Moving’ might be taken over and plastered on 
billboards throughout the United States. I told him it was not 
copyright but the trick would be to get the American popula- 
tion to learn, as a novelty, the very old process of walking — 
upstairs or to work. 

The vainglory of this occasion came back to me when you 
flattered me with the invitation to be here today. I don’t 
expect, and you shouldn’t, any similar moments of clairvoy- 
ance. But sometimes the patient who doesn’t know what ails 
him can help the doctor find out by merely reciting his gripes 
and grievances. 

So I speak as a patient, sometimes a victim and always a 
sympathetic observer of the Western man’s daily round: 
which begins with the orange-juice concentrate and the instant 
coffee, and the morning mist which swoons over the traffic 
jam and, by loving contact with carbon monoxide and factory 
wastes, turns into smog; through which we are safely delivered 
to the city to pass the day behind the steel-and-glass curtain 
that abolishes privacy and under the fluorescent light that 
induces fatigue; the grind ends at twilight in a forest of 
billboards, and the haven of the faceless suburb, the quick 
visit to the supermarket for the bottle of bourbon that adds 
the calories and the bottle of metrocal that takes them away, 
Then the cocktails, the jiffy steak, the pre-cooked television 
dinner, the seconal pill and the oblivion of sleep. And once 
a week the return to natural pleasures, such as rescuing 
blameless trout and bluefish from rivers and bays polluted 
by industrial sewage. 

Well, of course, life is not as bad as that. I have concen- 
trated the agony for a purpose, but there are millions who 
now live even the travesty of the good life I have summarised. 
If you doubt it, let me - as the politicians say — cite a few 
figures. 

Item: in the last 16 years, the acreage of citrus-bearing 
trees in Los Angeles County has shrunk by 30 per cent, 
but since California learned how to convert fruit-growing 
into an industry the production of citrus has almost doubled. 
It is difficult to get fresh orange juice in the hotels or motels 
of California, but the canned, or concentrated forms are 
universal. The point is that orange groves are pretty but they 
are not as profitable as real estate. 

Item: the measurable density of industrial smog on 
what was lately the sylvan Pacific Coast has increased 20 
times since Mr Henry Kaiser, in the first flush of wartime 
patriotism, had the audacity to find his ores in Utah and 
build the first steel plant in California. Several bio-chemical 
studies of smog in the main industrial areas of the United 
States suggest, when they don’t assert, that smog may vie 
with tobacco tars and the arsenical compounds of cigarette 
paper in producing, or at least aggravating, cancer in human 
beings. 

Item: a few years ago a New York eye specialist reassured 
a congress of opticians that their business would flourish 
exceedingly so long as the trend continued to replace incan- 
descent with fluorescent lamps. 

Item: the Administration’s super-highway bill, adding 
40,000 more miles of divided highways (or, as you slangily 
prefer it, dual carriageways) provides such pitiful rewards 
to the contributing states for prohibiting billboards that the 
advertising lobby will win. And the spineless provision that 


billboards must be (I think it is) not closer than 200 § 

is already being superbly flouted by building billboards ah 
as big as the normal and lettering them in a paint aa 
with diatomaceous earth that glows in the nizht like Milton 
plunging Lucifer. In a more majestic projec: still, the ai 
tising men are soon to fill the gap that has boggled them for 
years: namely, how to exploit by night those vast and an, 
lising spaces between stars — I mean the sky. Last summer 
they had extraordinary success in projecting on the night sky 
an image of coloured slides 200 feet wide, and we May soon 
have the boredom of God’s ‘inky arch’ relieved by appeals to 
banish acne or body odour powerfully reinforced by satin. 
smooth, peach-bloom maidens whose vital measurements, | 
have figured, will be not 36-24-36 but 1188 inches, 79) 
1188. 

As for my assumption that most people at the end of day 
drive 30 miles or more to their homes in what was only 
20 years, or five years, ago virgin pasture or prairie, let ys 
consider the most characteristic 20th century innovation in 
city planning, or rather the unavoidable necessity, since the 
population explosion in most civilised lands is rapid 
obliterating with a flow of human lava the ancient distinction 
between town and country: I mean the suburb. There ought 
to be another word; for it is not at all the metropolitan 
petticoat we have all known, since the successive inventions 
of the railroad, macadam, the chain store and the Surbiton 
golf club. 

The American suburb, as we now use the word, has been 
planted whole in open country. The typical procedure was 
merely dramatised two years ago by a Chicago gambler who, 
by a natural progression, moved on to politics and buying up 
vacant lots on the frowzy edge of town. (His cousin in Los 
Angeles, by the way, was a cab driver who in a poker game 
won a single lot of scrubby land west of the city towards the 
sea. He parlayed it into ten lots. It is now the jet runway for 
the Los Angeles International Airport, and our cab driver no 
longer drives himself, not even in the private Convair that 
flies him between his house in Beverly Hills and his desert 
retreat in Palm Springs.) Well, back in Chicago, our gambler 
was just beginning to enjoy that most tempting of all specula- 
tive sports: dipping his toe in the tide of real estate that 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune. One day he drove 
20 miles outside Chicago and saw what Carl Sandburg 
described 30 years ago, and what the pioneers waded across 
a century before that: an ocean of grass, ‘like seas where the 
billows have rolled, the sun shining at evening on the weeds 
of the river’. He scanned it and figured where the latest 
interstate motorway would pass, and close by he chose and 
bought a meadow and several hundred surrounding acres. 
Among friends who were also contractors or politicians or 
both he wangled the plumbing, water, electricity, paving and 
construction contracts. Within a month the bulldozers had 
ripped up several groves of offending trees and cleared the 
essential, the central tract: the parking lot for 500 cars in 
front of the site of the supermarket. After that you choose 
among the rush of bids for the stores that flank the super- 
market, and the school, and the churches, if any. Then you 
pave the parking lot, drop beside it a supermarket the length 
of a bomber factory, scatter around the countryside the pre- 
fabricated split-level or ranch-type houses with one picture 
window, one TV antenna and a garage as big as the house. 
Then come the lucrative deals with the practitioners of out- 
door advertising. All you need now is a friend in the movie 
business who will corner another field and put up the white 
screen and the spaced poles with the extension microphones. 
And lo — you have the unit, the nucleus of 20th century 
civilisation. 

This is the formula and the procedure across 3,000 miles 
of the American landscape. In California, it proceeds at @ 
breathtaking rate, peopling all the coastal valleys, trans 
figuring the old Spanish land-grant country, crowding the 
orchards, transforming in ten years the once charming 
country between the Los Angeles city limits and San Juan 
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Capistrano into a continuous 50-mile stockade of plastic 

burbs jammed up against an elevated, twelve-lane freeway. 
a plastic erowth, or parasite, stops short only where the 
iain are high enough to make pumping water an expen- 
sive proposition: as along the incomparable stretch of the 

jmerican corniche, the 120 miles between Morro Bay and 
the Big Sur country, where only the late Mr William Ran- 
dolph Hearst sinking pumps 3,000 feet and linking them 
with an aqueduct 100 miles away could afford to make his 
awn cachements for water and only Henry Miller prefers to 
jo without it. However, this recalcitrant bit of paradise will 
soon be brought to heel. At Morro Bay they are beginning 
o purify water from the sea, and once the Pacific becomes 
California’s reservoir, the present Governor is proud to 
«yminate, ‘there'll be no stopping us’. The 1,200 new residents 

yho settle in the state every day will triple and quadruple. 
The day is not long off when Presidential aspirants will be 
wise to be born in California or rent a winter cottage there to 
claim dual citizenship. 

There have been some casual, brave attempts by town- 
slanning groups and garden clubs to give prizes after the 
sent, for handsome supermarkets or shopping centres 
already there. But most of these suburbs simply are as faceless 
js so many billboards. They crowd within easy view of the 
superhighway, the tollway, the freeway, the expressway, 
which is their lifeline to the old city. (Central Los Angeles 
ioday has had to give up two-thirds of its entire area to the 
parking, garaging and servicing of automobiles.) They are 
linked by gaudy stretches of what we call frontage highways, 
with a neon stream of billboards and lunch-counters and 
drive-ins and liquor stores and funeral parlours and gas 
stations that make it now impossible, even for a knowing 
traveller - unless he is a tree expert with keen peripheral 
vision - to guess whether he is approaching Chicago, or 
Seattle, Philadelphia or Savannah, MinneapoJis or New 
Orleans. Everything, in fact, gets to look more and more like 
greater Los Angeles and Greater Miami. And, I think, for 
good reasons. The originals are both sun-drenched littorals a 
continent apart, and to most Americans bred in mean cities 
they are El Dorado. Therefore, they attract the overflow of 
the population that is able to move, of the people whe are 
restless, or vigorous, rootless, or thrifty, or old and pensioned 
off. So, naturally, they are also the happy hunting grounds of 
the fly-by-night realtor and the big-scale construction man, 
who are the true city planners and architectural dictators of 
our time. They are so, I dare to say, not because most people 
wave garish things or prefer ugliness to grace (though there is 
lots of evidence of that) but because the realtor and construc- 
ion men who have collared the land and built the suburban 
swarm of Los Angeles and Miami had invaluable experience 
in how to establish the political connections, how to get their 
nands on the source of synthetic materials that are both 
cheap and durable (in Miami the building code requires that 
‘ery structure must be able to withstand a hurricane). Like 
he builders, the kiln-owners and landlords who put up the 
tideous industrial cities of the Midlands and the North of 
England, they learnt early and profitably, therefore, how 
‘0 meet the needs, or prescribe the wants, of a growing 
nopulation more speedily and exactly than the city planners, 
he Onlooking architects, the building commissions. By now 
these men have set a pattern for mass production that would 
as hard and ruinous to break as the standard model of the 
American 21-inch television set: and it is with these men 
that the federal government itself has to deal, when it launches 
sown vast projects. So, we adopt the style of house, shop, 
petrol station, motel, supermarket, drive-in lunch counter 
that first appeared in California and was repeated in 
Florida. 

The style or stylelessness of these buildings is a mere inci- 
dent of the massive expansion of Florida and California. 
More to the point is the phenomenon of the suburb itself and 
the retreat of our society, and its economy, towards it. The 
list parkways, superhighways built in the 1930s, were 
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designed to speed traffic across the still virgin countryside 
and to separate and ease its flow in and out of the cities. The 
city fathers and the city businesses approved of them because 
more people could come from farther away and duck into the 
city for a suit, a piece of garden furniture, a bedstead, a visit 
to the theatre. Now, the freeways, the superhighways, are 
built to by-pass the cities or to plunge over them. And the 
suburban supermarket, with its range of commodities from 
evening gowns to asparagus, lawn mowers to beer, tennis 
rackets to household paint, has become the staff of life to 
people who can have all their worldly goods supplied without 
ever moving out of what we used to call ‘the country’. One 
effect has been to send a deputation of Broadway producers 
begging the Mayor to rescind a fourpenny tax on theatre 
tickets or accept in a year or two the closing down of New 
York’s theatres. 

The effect over the whole country has been to make the 
big and elegant city department stores start branches ten 
or twenty miles out of town, and in some places to move 
out of the city altogether. This is like putting up another 
Selfridge’s in the New Forest, or moving Harrod’s to Little 
Piddletrenthide. (A month ago, my wife was fetched by a 
dramatic advertisement in the New Yorker, of a summer 
beach costume available at a sleek Fifth Avenue store. 
When we went down there, they looked at us with a new 
kind of pity. They had never seen the costume. It was, they 
explained, a bit of ‘prestige advertising’. They got it for us 
from their store in Manhasset, New York. It could also be 
had in a town outside Philadelphia, and in the Green Spring 
Valley of Maryland.) 

To sum up the history of this young and flourishing 
institution: First came the Second War and the planting of 
boom cities in open country, where there was room for the 
bomber factory or the gun-cotton plant and the people who 
were to work it. (Charlestown, Indiana, had 1,100 people, 
one steak house, two drug stores and a pool room, when I 
was there in 1940. Two years later, when I went to do a story 
about the biggest smokeless powder plant in the world, it 
had 27,000 people.) These improvised, ratty, emergency 
towns gave such men as William Levitt an idea. Why not 
design the whole town and plant it complete? By 1950, the 
suburbs were draining the people and the revenue from 
three-fifths of metropolitan America. By 1955 alarmed or 
far-sighted industries were following them, and putting a 
one-storey factory, and also big flashy apartment houses 
alongside, by the one-storey supermarket. By 1960, 4,500 
shopping centres had been built in the country beyond 
metropolitan areas. (If it is any consolation to those of you 
who live in cities and wrangle with school boards, or design 
fire stations, may I add that in the countryside of suburban 
New York, stretching up the Hudson River and out to the 
new Levittowns of Long Island, there were — as early as 
1954 — 1,071 separate legal jurisdictions over such public 
services as transport, street paving, water, police and fire 
protection.) 

In short, every metropolis in the United States has been 
losing population since 1940; the movement of growth has 
been steadily and rapidly away from the cities; today the 
suburban share of all metropolitan retail trade in the United 
States is 57 per cent. And it is growing. 

Any of you who have travelled across the United States, 
and enjoyed - in the olden time, 1940 or before — the long 
light on the Blue Appalachians, the lonely 300 mile drive up 
the Edwards Plateau and the turn around an arroyo and the 
first view of the West great plain and seven stacked mountain 
ranges ahead, as majestic and straightforward as a major 
chord of Bach; who have gone through the lake country of 
Minnesota, or the scarlet canyons of Utah; or nuzzled in 
the grace of the Kentucky Blue Grass or been stunned by the 
silence of the desert and the purple nights over Phoenix, 
Arizona, and the stars as big as fists; or cruised through the 
incomparable 900 miles of California, and gone from Anda- 
lusia to Devon to Yorkshire to Morocco and back to 
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Spain again — | hope that all such connoisseurs of what is 
still (but rapidly contracting) the lovely landscape of the 
United States — I hope you will sense by now, shall I say, 
my alarm? And the rest I hope will gather, in Sinclair Lewis’s 
phrase, it could happen here. 

However, in a country like England which so doggedly 
preserves the ancient pattern of old city, or industrial city; 
dreary, interminable, solid, brick-choked fringe-suburb; open 
country and charming village - some of you may still be 
asking yourselves why I have talked, with such paranoid 
insistence, about the suburb. What of the city? 

Well, all civilised countries, old and new, share much the 
same problems inside the cities: the soaring ground rents; 
the crumbling or deliberate destruction of whatever part of 
town had style; the increasing complexity and cost of the 
plumbing, wiring, pipes and grids in the so-called ‘under- 
ground city’ of the city’s bowels; the traffic congestion; the 
victory of concrete brick, lavatory tile, pressed enamel, low 
grade aluminium, sodium vapour lights over older, more 
beautiful, more expensive materials, so that it is academic to 
ask who are the new Louis Sullivans, the Richardsons, the 
Raymond Hoods, since they are obliterated by the Zecken- 
dorfs and the Hiltons. All this is as true of Paris (outside its 
preserved centre) and Madrid and Brussels as it is of London 
and New York; and truer still of Rome, whose population, 
by the way, has increased in 22 years exactly like Los Angeles 
~ from 750,000 to two and a quarter million. Everywhere in 
the Western world, we watch the triumph of the steel and 
glass monolith and failing efforts of the city fathers to clear 
the old slums before the new slums have mellowed 

The last phrase may provide an unconscious clue to my 
preoccupation. Slum clearance is fast becoming, in the 
United States as elsewhere, a bold and timid thumb in the 
exploding dyke of population. Our Western rate of growth 
between 1900 and 1950 assumed a doubling of the population 
in 100 years. The more accurate guess is now 50 years. In 
1932 the population of the United States was 130 millions. 
In 1962, it will be 185 millions, and in 1980 something 
between 250 and 260 millions. This is a turtle’s crawl beside 
the pace of India, which has increased by 82 millions in ten 
years. Latin America is more prolific still, The United 
Nation’s best estimate is that whereas we now have a world 
population of 2-8 billions — it took us 30,000 years to achieve 
it — 50 years from now it will be between 5 and 6 billions. 
Happily for our comfort this evening, we are not concerned 
with the plight of the under-developed countries, whose people 
multiply, as the marvels of medicine prolong the miserable 
life of their middle-aged, and who enjoy no noticeable 
improvement in their economies. So that Brown, Bonner and 
Weir give us the sombre warning that India, and other nations 
of Asia, may have passed a peak of well-being and may now 
be entering an era when the standard of life will go down 
among many more millions who are just managing to stay 
above the level of starvation. Even in these vast continents, 
whose wretchedness seems as boundless as their horizons, 
the direction of growth is unquestioned: more and more 
industrialisation. 

Today we are talking about the highly industrialised 
countries of the West. Most of them have no huge arid or 
semi-arid areas which might be able to absorb the spill-over 
of the coming population flood, and sustain it, when our 
sources of power are manufactured (in laboratories) from the 
air, the rocks and the sun. 

We are talking about here and now, in the United States 
and the United Kingdom. If the continental United States is 
having to spawn suburbs by the thousand in its valleys and 
its prairies and, how, with air-conditioning, in its deserts, it 
cannot be long before the cities of England groan in labour 
and discharge their dense millions into the meadows and the 
vales. That day may be here, you know better than I. But 
it most certainly will be here in the moment that the working 
man begins to take for granted, as he did 40 years ago in 
the United States, his right to a motor-car as an extra set of 


legs. Like the boys from the slums of East St Louis 

Pittsburgh who during the Second War practised amphihins 
landings on the beaches of the Pacific Coast, ang saw re 
lupins drenching the mountains above them, these “i 
workers will have had a vision of the better life They 
burst out of the North and the Midlands and discoye; fh 
the perpetual golf-course which is the South of England ie 
belongs to them. 

If this appears fanciful or freakish to you, think fo, , 
moment of the other laughable Americanisms that tickled , 
fancy, or supplied a need, of a population whose aim , 
middle-class comfort. The traffic light, invented as lon 
as 1913 by a doctor in New Haven, Connecticut, Who was 
for a time thought to be slightly mad. The petrol pump. The 
neon sign. The divided highway, The quick-lunch Counter 
The co-operative apartment. The parking lot. The bre. 
fabricated house. The self-service market. The motel, Noy 
the parking meter. And, thank goodness, the Esso map. 
Every other one is a concession to the nuisance value of the 
other man’s automobile. 

I have recited to you a grim documentary record of the 
American experience in the hope that you will anticipate jt 
and control it. Control is the word. But how, in a society 
where every moron over 21 has the vote and can throw oy 
the party that denies him a cleaner factory or a new play- 
ground? Who is to do the controlling? . 

In the great ages of architecture, the tastes of the third man 
were not consulted. The design of the cities that we nov 
tour with such wistful reverence, the dictation of vast parks 
and plazas and crescents, were at the whim of emperors and 
patrons who had the political power to realise their private 
reveries in Florence or Versailles or Bath or the old, the gone 
for ever, Regent Street. The remaining emperors do not even 
vote, and there is no plutocrat alive, not even in Greece or 
Texas, rich enough to commission a city park. The Rockefeller 
brothers are valiantly trying to drum up 68 more millions to 
redeem an acre and a half of New York slum property and 
convert it into a city centre of the performing arts. The 
welfare state equivalent, I suppose, is the National Trust, and 
like the Rockefellers preserving Williamsburg, it performs 
a very honourable, if defensive, service in shoring up a 
heritage against a whirlwind. 

There was a time when the architect would have been the 
obvious answer. Even in America, Frederick Law Ormstead 
was able to fight the city bosses and decree that New York's 
Central Park should be, three miles out of town, laid down 
according to an eccentric plan which, by the way, correctly 
foresaw the development of the city and arranged a triple 
plan of cross-town bus routes, winding footpaths, and cor- 
tinuous carriage drives which had merely to be paved over to 
be, a hundred years later, an excellent and workable plan for 
today. But need I turn the knife in the wound of your impo- 
tence by asking what architect today has the political 
influence, the command of millions, the control of the build- 
ing materials and the contracts, to impose a style, as he 
used to, on a city, a county, on — the Minister of Housing? 
Possibly I am misinformed, and you order these things more 
cunningly in England. 

I pass on and consider, but briefly, the politicians. When 
I have been privileged to be in their company, and men- 
tioned these things, I have got the impression that the Con- 
servative sighs over the undoubted fact that the masses do 
not share his taste, but he thinks they had better be allowed 
their pleasures, nauseating though they be. The Labourite 
believes absolutely he knows what is best for the massés, 
and it serves them right. The Liberal is no longer consulted, 
which is a happy accident, since his intentions are prals 
worthy in all things, but his taste is usually seedy. 

And yet it can only be done by a new, bold and effective 
alliance between the architects and the politicians. I do 10! 
know the strategy by which the Town and Country Planning 
Act came to be, but I can only say that if such a civilised lav 
were conceivable in America, the banning of the billboards 
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ind the burying of the telegraph poles alone would have 
vqved the Coney island rot that rages across the continent 
nd would have dramatically restored the landscape to the 
unbroken loveliness, the strangeness and the majesty it had 
shen I first journeyed around it in the bad old days of the 


[ suggest that this essential alliance, between the architects 


ind the politicians, could begin to explore some sort of 
termediate authority that could anticipate and draft the 
suburban Planning Act. The analogy I have in mind is one 
with the original conception of the BBC. 

After the First War, it began to dawn on some economists 
sho had left the groves of Academe for the rough and tumble 
of the Reparations conferences that there were some functions 
of the national and metropolitan life that were too precious 
be left to the vagaries of the stock market, and too per- 
sanent to be at the mercy of government departments and 
otes of confidence. Casting around for some independent 
uthority that would be at once responsible and disinterested, 
John Maynard Keynes suggested that there should be more 
and more autonomous public corporations. He it was, I 
yelieve, who conceived the idea of a broadcasting authority 
yhich. like the Port of London Authority, should be neither 
, private enterprise nor one run by the state. Out of this 
conception was born the BBC, which was given the odd name 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation, to distinguish it 
fom a limited liability company. (Keynes thereby gave a 
handle to one twist of permanent Anglo-American misunder- 
sanding, for in America the word corporation means limited 
liability company. So the BBC is always called the British 
Broadcasting Company and damned, in the same breath, as 
a government-controlled system and a first leap towards 
salloping socialism.) 

You may already have such an authority, ready at the first 
trickle of pale men from the Potteries to channel the flood. 
Ifso, | apologise for my condescension. If it is not there, it 
will have to be, unless you are to concentrate and compound 
the disorder of the erupting American suburbs in an area the 
size of New York State and a section of Pennsylvania. 

At the end of 650 pages of the most erudite survey of 

the city, from its beginnings as a sanctuary and a stronghold 
0 its present dissipation as a suburb on the motorway, Mr 
Lewis Mumford, for whom (I hope) we all have the most 
awesome admiration, sees the alternative as either Utopia or 
Necropolis: the perfect city or the graveyard. I don’t believe 
his is the alternative, or ever has been. For between the 
irawing-board and the lease fall the facts of life: the needs of 
people that are irrelevant to architecture; the indifference of 
most people, I sincerely believe, to aesthetic surroundings, 
and yet their honest craving for Alberti’s prescription, given 
over 400 years ago, for ‘a pleasant spot of ground .. . a little 
way out of town... upon an airy road’; the universal prefer- 
ence for the human swarm; the percentage our local politicians 
must make on the side; and the superior shrewdness of the real 
“ee agents and the construction men who batten on these 
lraulties. 
These twins, it must now be clear, I honestly believe to 
% your enemies, as your best ally is the true politician, who 
Saman with a temperamental tolerance of what ought to be 
ind a sporting scepticism about what has to be. A man whose 
‘oncern follows his instinct, which is to strike the best 
cargain between ought and might. 

However it is to be done, if I may risk a final presumption, 
‘seems to me that it is your duty, and might become your 
mide, to give sense and direction to a tidal wave. It is your 
0b now, before the jobbers seize the initiative, to respond 
(0 hat is healthy in the revolt of the masses, to contain it in 
ew forms and so give to all your visitors from other, more 
disordered, lands visible proof that the best of the English 
glus in these things, which has been in coma since the 
Regency — is alive again. The gift of making small things 
noble ~ of domesticating a wild landscape — the genius, in a 
Nord, for dignifying and not demeaning the human scale. 
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VOTE OF THANKS 


The President 


You will have seen that Mr Alistair Cooke has made a 
serious point and has made it with humour and wit and irony 
and not a little satire. It has been a delight to hear and it will 
be a delight to read. I am very pleased that the Institute has 
given Mr Cooke one of his few opportunities to hear the 
audience reaction when he speaks, as, I am glad to say, he 
often does into the microphone. He cannot often have 
realised the direct effect he has upon a large audience. 

You will have noticed that I avoided the usual banal 
introduction of him at the beginning — that he came from 
so-and-so, etc. Now that he has spoken I ought to tell you 
one or two secrets which in fact are not secrets. He was born 
in Manchester and went to Blackpool Grammar School, and 
then he took a very good degree at Cambridge and went to 
Harvard and Yale. 

He is now the chief American correspondent of The 
Guardian. 1 hope that some of you pursue Mr Cooke's satire 
in its pages. May I refer you to the issue of 12 May in which 
he announced the discovery of a rare group of 23 normal 
men outside Chicago. The reason I make this point is that I 
think that the whole of the English-speaking world owes 
Mr Cooke a great debt of gratitude for what he has done 
about words. He has coined several which I shall never 
forget. Let me quote one. He discussed the normal man ‘who 
walks upright and is omnivorous and probably omnibibu- 
lent’. I do not think that I shall ever go to a cocktail party 
again not thinking of that word omnibibulent. 

T will ask Lionel Brett, who originally, through the Public 
Relations Committee, suggested that we should invite him 
to give this discourse, to express our appreciation of what he 
has said. 


The Hon. Lionel Brett [F] 


When I read Mr Cooke’s script it struck me as a deeply 
serious call for action. Whether the gales of laughter which 
it provoked were due to the twinkle in his eye or the incredible 
frivolity of the British audience, I do not know. All I know 
is that it is too late for me to alter or amend in any way the 
rather solemn valedictory words which I intended to say. 

For many years now Mr Alistair Cooke has been doing a 
vital job for his country — picking up the American image, 
giving it a brisk dusting down and restoring our affection for 
it. I was about to say ‘faith’ but perhaps affection is the 
better word. This is a very necessary job in the Western 
world, where what we are and what we believe and what we 
are becoming is not a simple thing at all, as it is in the East. 
In other words we need, and not for export only — as I am 
afraid Mr Cooke is — someone who will help us identify 
ourselves. Logan Pearsall Smith described writing as ‘the 
art of making people real to themselves with words’, and I 
wish we still had someone in this country who could do it 
for us. 

But tonight Mr Cooke has taken time off from the Ameri- 
can dream and evoked for us instead the American night- 
mare — the physical shape of the Affluent Society. In doing so 
he has put to us the great philosophical question that haunts 
the architect’s subconscious — the flashpoint at which 
Architecture and Politics meet: ‘Should people have what they 
want, or what they ought to want?’ The contemporary 
response to this conundrum is to get straight away on the 
blower to two people — first, market research, or what archi- 
tects call sociology, to find out what they do want; and 
secondly, Madison Avenue, or, what I suppose in London is 
34 Grosvenor Street, to get more wants put right. If you do 
not know the significance of that address, I will not tell you. 
I am putting it crudely, because I think it is a pretty crude 
process. I doubt if the human sciences are going to help us as 
much as some people hope they will — and not merely for the 
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frivolous reason that they are apt to tell us either what we 
know or what we do not want to hear, but also because 
inevitably they deal in generalities. | cannot help remember- 
ing Larry Adler’s comment at the Trooping the Colour: 
‘Notice a thing about them? They’re all brunettes’. Well, of 
course, he was wrong. In a country like this people are 
amazingly unpredictable, and in a person, moods are 
amazingly unpredictable, too. 

In the end I believe that we are going to have to fall back 
on our intuition, our intuition not of wants but of needs. I 
hope that Alistair Cooke will forgive me if in this context I 
read something out of this week’s New Statesman. It is about 
cider-making by Edward Hyams: 


“As always when science is applied to a craft which deals in living 
organisms, the object of the research, albeit not confessed in so 
many words, must be to discover and standardise practices yielding 
a result as nearly as possible on a level with that obtained by those 


The London Coal 
Exchange 


On 17 April last, a 
deputation led by Mr 
Brian Batsford met 

Sir Keith Joseph and put 
forward various ways and 
means of preserving 

the Coal Exchange. 

On 6 May The Times 
published a letter from 
Harvard over the names 
of Walter Gropius, 
Sigfried Giedion, 

J. L. Sert and E. F. Sekler 
expressing alarm as ‘This 
building is a landmark in 
the history of early iron 
construction and its 
interior is of sufficient 
architectural and historic 
merit to warrant our 
sincere hope that it may 
yet be saved’. 

The building, designed 
by Bunning, was first 
illustrated in The Builder 
of 20 November 1847. 
The interior view is taken 
from the issue of 

29 September 1849, and 
shows the 60-foot 
diameter area where the 
merchants met. Each of 
the 32 ribs of the glazed 
dome is 42 ft 6 in long 
cast in iron in one length 
averaging two tons in 
weight. The galleries are 
decorated with paintings 
of plants and fossil 
remains found in the coal 
series. The pattern on 
the floor represents the 
mariner’s compass. 


empiricists, more numerous in the past than n 
superlative, but whose methods cannot be generalised 
depend on an incommunicable quality of judgment,’ 


Ow, Whose Work is 
because the, 


If architects and politicians exercise this quality of jud 
ment, our judgement must surely be that the nightmares, 
vividly described to us by Mr Cooke is intolerable and fn 
we are not going to have it. I think in this country we are ius 
beginning to know again how to build towns that work “a 
we have miles and miles of suitable land to build or re-build 
them on. Mr Cooke, coming back to his native pocket hand. 
kerchief and finding it in such a mess, may think this an 
extraordinary thing to say, but I am quite sure th 
So this is not a crisis in technique. It is quite simply, as 
Mr Cooke has said, a crisis in leadership. In making this the 
theme of his discourse he has done us a rea! Service, and | 
have the honour, Mr President, of Proposing a vote of 
thanks to him. 


at it is true. 
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PRACTICE QUERY 


1. Practice under trade names 

Q: Does the RIBA allow members to carry 
on their practice inder trade names? 

\: Although the position is not covered 
» the RIBA Code of Professional Conduct, 

t is neither desirable nor consistent with 
the dignity of the profession for members 
of the RIBA to engage In practice under 
vade names having no apparent archi- 
ectural connotation, rather than under the 
rames of the principal or partners or of 
yriginal partners of the firm. This does not 
mean, however, that the Council are 
opposed to the use by firms of an archi- 
ectural designation where the number of 
partners is such that they could not all 
conveniently be referred to in the descrip- 
tion of the firm. 

The Practice Committee again draw the 
attention of members to the fact that under 
the provisions of the Registration of 
Business Names Act, 1916, it is necessary 
for architects in private practice to register 
the name of a firm if the style or title of 
the firm does not indicate who is the present 
principal or who are the present partners 
in the firm. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


Revision of Scale No. 36 


The RICS have drawn up a new scale of 
fees for Quantity Surveying Services which 
should be substituted for Clause 10 of the 
RIBA Scale of Professional Charges from its 
effective date 1 July 1961. The fee in the 
new Scale differs with the type of building 
and the value of the contract. 

The RICS point out that the existing 
initial fee of 24 per cent is not sufficient for 


avery small job, and they have, therefore, 


increased the initial fee from 24 per cent to 
} per cent so that, whereas in the old scale 
the quantity surveyor received 24 per cent 
on the first £20,000 and 2 per cent there- 
after, he will, under the new Scale, receive 
a fee starting at 3 per cent in the lowest 
bracket for the most complicated work and 
reducing thereafter until it gets down to 
i per cent over £500,000 in the most simple 
and straightforward building work from 
the quantity surveying point of view. 
There are three categories of building 
work and one of civil engineering work: 
Category A comprises the most expensive 
type of work from the quantity surveying 
Point of view and comprises houses, 
banks, certain types of university build- 
Ings and laboratories, town halls, police 
courts, public houses and the like. 
Category B is building work of simpler 
character than that in Category A, or 
work with some element of repetition, e.g. 
hospitals, schools, halls of residence, etc. 
Category C is the simplest type of build- 
ing from the quantity surveying point of 
view, comprising building work contain- 
ing little internal details, or with a large 
amount of repetition, e.g. blocks of flats, 
offices with open floor space, factories, 


warehouses, open-air swimming baths 
and the like. 


Another big difference in the new Scale 
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is that there are now alternative scales for 
the quantity surveyor’s post-contract ser- 
vices, one being similar to the existing with 
a percentage fee for valuations for interim 
certificates and a percentage fee on addi- 
tions and omissions. 

The alternative fee is a percentage on 
the total cost of the job to include all these 
post-contract services. 

There is also a difference with regard to 
unmeasured Prime Cost Sums. It has 
always been a fundamental principle that 
the Scale of Charges for Quantity Surveying 
Services is an overall Scale, based on the 
inclusion of all provisional and prime cost 
items, and after careful examination it was 
decided that the Institution should adhere 
to this principle. In some modern buildings, 
however, the heating, ventilating and elec- 
trical work are becoming very expensive, 
particularly in those buildings incorpora- 
ting a full air conditioning system. It is as 
yet rarely possible for detailed drawings to 
be produced at a stage when the quantity 
surveyor can measure and include the work 
on a measured basis in the bills of quantities 
and so the items have to be included as 
PC Sums, which sometimes are very large 
in comparison with the contract figure. The 
Institution has, therefore, set a ceiling 
figure of 25 per cent on the contract sum for 
unmeasured PC Sums for these services. 

The new Scale will be incorporated in 
the RIBA Conditions of Engagement and 
Scale of Professional Charges when that is 
next reprinted. In the meantime copies 
(price 9d., post free) may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors, 12 Great George Street, 
London, SW1. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Caravan Sites. Mr B. Harrison asked the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment and Minister for Welsh Affairs 
whether, in view of housing needs, he will 
give an assurance that he will not sanction 
the use of planning powers by the Central 
Electricity Generating Board to prevent 
the erection of caravan sites in the vicinity 
of their generating stations. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment (Sir Keith Joseph): The Central 
Electricity Generating Board has no powers 
to control development near its generating 
stations. This is a matter for the local 
planning authorities. My right hon. Friend 
and my right hon. Friend the Minister of 
Power are, however, arranging that they 
should both be consulted by the local 
planning authorities before permission for 
certain kinds of development near nuclear 
power stations is given. 

Mr Harrison: There seems to be a 
farcical situation growing up here. Will my 
hon. Friend look into it? The Board is 
buying out potential caravan sites near 
nuclear power stations. Is it not high time 
that there was a reappraisal of planning, 
building and normal development near 
these sorts of structure? 

Sir K. Joseph: I must repeat that the 
Electricity Generating Board has no power 
of control in the planning authorities. My 
right hon. Friend proposes to give some 


guidance to planning authorities on the 
matter in the near future. (30 May 1961.) 


Urban Renewal Schemes. Mrs Butler asked 
the Minister what action he proposes to 
take to assist local authorities in the capital 
in comprehensive 


expenditure involved 
urban renewal. 

Sir K. Joseph: My right hon. Friend 
is not clear that local authorities should 
require any assistance for this purpose over 
and above that given. 

Mrs Butler: Does the hon. Gentleman 
realise that many schemes will not be 
comprehensive nor satisfactory from the 
traffic and social planning points of view 
as they should be unless local authorities 
have financial help with the initial acquisi- 
tion and development of these schemes? 
Has the Minister yet examined the possi- 
bility of making loans available with the 
payment of interest suspended for the 
initial period? 

Sir K. Joseph: The hon. Lady should 
remember that the taxpayer is already 
providing considerable help for compre- 
hensive development through the general 
grant and through assistance to housing, 
particularly where the sites are expensive, 
and by way of a contribution to classified 
roads. In addition, the local authorities can 
expect to get a good price from letting the 
bulk of the development put up in com- 
prehensive redevelopment. However, my 
right hon. Friend is considering the whole 
of this complex matter and is looking at 
all the ideas. I did not mention the question 
of deferring interest because I did not 
think that, although it might be helpful 
in many cases, it was the sort of assistance 
which the hon. Lady had in mind. 

Mr Deeds: Is my hon. Friend aware 
that, finance apart, there is overwhelming 
evidence for the need for more guidance 
in this matter by a number of local 
authorities? Are any steps being taken to 
issue such guidance on consultation with 
the principal authorities concerned for 
central redevelopment ? 

Sir K. Joseph: Yes, sir. My right hon. 
Friend is studying this subject in con- 
junction with his right hon. Friends most 
directly concerned in order to provide 
guidance to local authorities who are con- 
stantly consulting his Department and are 
therefore receiving guidance continuously. 
But he has in mind more formal methods 
of guidance in due course when these con- 
sultations are complete. 

Mr MacColl: Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that, even if he does not appreciate 
that local authorities need assistance, the 
Civic Trust does appreciate it? Is he further 
aware that one of the problems is that, if 
a local authority is to plan redevelopment 
prudently, it must lock up its resources for a 
long time and therefore it needs assistance? 

Sir K. Joseph: The ideas of the Civic 
Trust in this field are particularly being 
studied by my right hon. Friend. (30 May 
1961.) 


Greater London: Royal Commission’s 
Report. Mrs Butler asked the Minister 
how many local authorities have now made 
representations to him with regard to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Government in Greater London; and what 
have been his replies. 

Sir K. Joseph: One hundred and twenty- 
three local authorities have made repre- 
sentations. They have been told that their 
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views will be taken into account in the 
Government’s consideration of the Royal 
Commission's Report. 

Mrs Butler: In view of the far-reaching 
and controversial nature of the Commis- 
sion’s Report, should not there be an 


A visit from the 


opportunity of a debate on the Floor of 


the House to ascertain the views of hon. 
Members before he comes to a decision 
on the Report? 

Sir K. Joseph: I will refer that point to 
my right hon. Friend. (30 May 1961.) 


Office Survey Team 


A note appeared in the June JOURNAL giving in outline the form that the report 
of the R1BA Office Survey Team would take when it is presented to the Council 
later this year. It is likely to be factual and may not necessarily make recom- 


mendations. 


On 25 May a conference was held for the technical press to meet members of 
the team and ask questions. From these exchanges it was clear that the team had 
thought of everything and had gone about their formidable task not only with the 
greatest competence but also with tact and good manners. It is pleasant to record 
that there was hardly any resistance to investigation, in fact quite the contrary. 

The views given below reflect the attitude of the offices towards the survey. 


We experienced different reactions to the 
visit of the Office Survey Team before, 
during and afterwards. Our first concern 
was that we were going to be found out at 
last! We next worried over what we should 
rush to get in order before the visit and 
then to what extent this would be fair. 
Eventually, we made peace with our con- 
science by accelerating the various improve- 
ments which were already in hand, but 
resolutely resisted any special preparations. 
We considered a long postponed and much 
needed tidy up to be reasonable, but agreed 
that there should be no special ‘spit and 
polish’. 

As the day approached, our general 
apprehension increased and on the morning 
of the visit immediately before the team 
arrived, we experienced that almost for- 
gotten feeling which used to overcome us 
just before examinations. 

Once they had arrived, however, their 
approach (a delightful mixture of efficiency, 
charm and humility) set us at our ease. They 
gave no indication, although our visit was 
one of the last, that by now they knew all 
the answers and one gained the impression 
that the team were themselves less sure of 
their own views as to what was right and 
wrong among a confusion of approaches 
and systems than they had been at the 
commencement. 

They showed a remarkable open minded- 
ness and a policy in relation to security 
which M15 might envy. 

The reaction of our staff was that here 
at last was a tangible indication that the 
RIBA was doing something and there was 
a general desire by one and all to talk to 
the team and to be ‘grilled’ by them. 

I think it could be said that the day was 
an enjoyable one for both sides, and 
rewarding for us, because for the duration 
of the visit we were temporarily cut off 
from telephone and clients, from snags and 
worries, and in concentrating on telling the 
team of all the things that worked (and 
omitting those that did not) we were left at 
the end of the day with a feeling (not pre- 
viously experienced) that our office, our 
staff, even our architecture and administra- 
tive systems might after all have something 
to commend them. 

A short-lived experience, however, for in 
the cool light of the following day, when the 
cares and worries had to be taken up again, 


not only were we confronted with the 
numerous follow-up forms (about which 
the less said the better), but one became 
aware of the loopholes which had been 
shown up during the visit and realised that 
we really must at last do something about 
‘such and such’. By then, however, we were 
on our toes and something is now being 
done. From our point of view, therefore, 
the visit was well worth while. 

We are confident that when the team has 
had time to summarise all their findings the 
profession as a whole will benefit greatly 
from the results. Their conclusions are 
eagerly awaited, and we anticipate that 
where the report endorses our existing views 
we will be delighted with it; where it does 
not we might feel that the team has been 
wasting its time. But, having had the per- 
sonal experience of meeting its members and 
of making our own assessment of them, 
this is less likely. We at least know that 
their approach has been impartial and 
thorough, and that they now have before 
them the facts. Our views, and up to the 
present time the views of the R1BA and of 
the profession as a whole, have been based 
merely on hunches and often on prejudices, 
and it is now to be hoped that the findings 
of this able team will be accepted and not 
made a subject for prolonged arguments 
and wrangles. 

OFFICE ‘x’ 


The following are some comments on 
our experience of the RIBA Survey Team. 
We thought the r1BA Survey Team might 
like to know about the reaction of one of 
the offices they surveyed. 

In the first place, we think that the general 
knowledge that such a survey is being made 
is valuable proof that the Institute and its 
members take the efficiency of their offices 
very seriously indeed. An occasional check 
by an experienced team such as this is 
valuable, both to counteract and enlighten 
criticism and to encourage architects to 
maintain a methodical approach to their 
work. 

The arrival of the team in this office 
accelerated the work we were doing on 
management methods and in one particular 
instance the nature of their inquiries was 
sufficient to suggest a new approach to the 
work of a job architect, which appears to 
be having very useful results. 


RIBA Form of Architects Certificate 
Postcards for notifying nominated sub. 
contractors and suppliers of the issue of 
certificates are now available on applicati 
to the Secretary, RIBA, price 8s. for 100 ‘c 
for 50, including postage and Purchase e 


We are looking forward with Very great 
interest to the team’s findings. 


OFFICE ‘y’ 


We were impressed by the penetration and 
wide range of the questions asked by the 
visiting body. It was evident that they were 
seeking relevant information about the 
problems which face architects in practice 
regarding the methods used to ensure the 
giving of a good standard of service to 
clients throughout the various stages of a 
job. Particular interest was taken in the 
organisation of staff, delegation, the divi. 
sion of responsibilities and the means used 
to preserve architectural coherence and 
control under these inevitable circum. 
stances. 

The visit gave us the opportunity to 
expand on the difficulties with which we 
have been—and still are—faced as a result 
of having to expand our resources faster 
than we would have liked; these difficulties 
range from the financial, organisational, the 
problem of staffing, to accommodation, 
Having to try to solve these problems while 
preserving our concern about the para- 
mount importance of design as such, as 
well as professional service to clients, feels 
at times like trying to keep a number of 
pots boiling while at the same time rebuild- 
ing the stove beneath them! However, the 
problem of expansion, which is sufficient— 
but not too great to ensure the maintenance 
of reasonable efficiency in the widest sense 
—must be familiar today and is in the 
nature of private practice which pre 
supposes the constant establishment, growth 
(and ultimate demise!) of a large number 
of separate organisations. It is hoped that 
some of our experiences may be of use to 
others. 

We much look forward to the team’s 
report on their many visits to offices. They 
were rightly discreet about their previous 
findings and we are, therefore, intensely 
interested to learn whether there is an 
‘average’ situation characteristic of all 
private practices, in what ways we differ 
from this average, and how, in short, others 
organise their work, do it, and manage to 
stay alive financially without recurrent 
anxiety. 

We were particularly impressed by the 
balanced nature of the visiting team which 
was obviously composed in recognition of 
the fact that the practice of architecture Is, 
whether we like it or not, a mixture of art, 
profession and business. The application of 
their different skills and experiences to our 
particular problems was  sympatheti¢ 
although obviously discerning; we feel sure 
that their labours deserve the utmost praisé 
and that their findings must be of value and 
help to our profession. They deserve out 
gratitude and we are glad to give it. 


OFFICE ‘Z 
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NOTICES 


Session 1960 6%. special General Meeting. 
st a Special General Meeting held on 
Tuesday 9 May i96! al 6 pm, Sir William 
Holford, A \. President, in the Chair. 
The Meeting was attended by about 100 
yn, a small number 


members and, in ad 


Students RIBA and Visitors. 

The Chairman stated that the meeting 
rad been called firstly to approve the 
Bye-laws other (han numbers 56, 59 and 
4) which were submitted to, and approved 
by, a Special General Meeting held on 


B25 April, and secondly, to submit to the 

« further revised drafts of 
and 60 for approval. If 
approved at the present 


present mect! 
Bye-laws 56, 
these dratis wer 


meeting, 11 uld be necessary to call a 
further conlirmatory meeting on 6 June, 
961. 


The minutes of the Special General 
Meeting held on 25 April 1961, copies of 
which had been distributed, were then 


submitted to the meeting. 


RESOLVED that these minutes be approved 
and confirmed. 
On the proposal of the Honorary Secre- 
tary, seconded by the Honorary Treasurer. 


RESOLVED that the amendments to the 
Bye-laws other than numbers 56, 59 and 60 
as set out in the pamphlet submitted to the 
Special General Meeting held on 25 April 
1961, as amended at that meeting, in 
accordance with the record contained in 
the minutes thereof, be hereby confirmed. 

Copies of revised drafts of Bye-laws 56, 
9 and 60 having been distributed and 
certain minor amendments having been 
approved. 


RESOLVED that Bye-laws 56, 59 and 60 be 
hereby approved, subject to confirmation 
and approval by Her Majesty’s Privy 
p Council, in the form set out hereunder: 


Revised Draft of Bye-laws 56 and 59 
approved by the Special General Meeting 
eld on Tuesday 9 May 1961. 


56, A printed notice as provided in Bye-law 
9 of every General and Special General 
Meeting stating the date, place within the 
United Kingdom and hour at which it is 
‘0 be held and the business to be transacted 
thereat, shall be sent at least fourteen days 
previously to every member whose address 
srecorded as within the United Kingdom. 
Any such meeting may by consent adjourn 
rom time to time, but unless the adjourn- 
ment be for a period exceeding fourteen 
“ays, NO printed notice of the adjournment 
and resumption shall be necessary. 

The conduct of proceedings at General 
and Special General Meetings shall be in 
accordance with Council Standing Orders 
80 far as they are applicable. Any Resolu- 
on moved at a General or Special General 
Meeting except such General Meeting as 
may be convened under Bye-law 59 on the 
fequisition of not less than 100 members 
shall have the effect of a Resolution of the 
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Royal Institute as defined in the Charter of 
1887 Section VII Clause 32, only if carried 
by four-fifths of those present having the 
right to vote. 


59. The Council may at any time call a 
Special General Meeting for any specific 
purpose. If within half an hour after the 
time appointed for such a meeting there be 
not 50 corporate members present no meet- 
ing shall take place and all notices in 
respect thereof shall be held to have lapsed. 

The Council shall also be bound to 
summon a Special General Meeting not 
more than two months after receiving a 
requisition duly signed by not less than 100 
corporate members irrespective of class; 
such requisition shall state the business to 
be discussed. The provisions of Bye-law 56 
regarding the effect of a Resolution moved 
at a General or Special General Meeting 
shall not apply to Resolutions moved at a 
Special General Meeting convened on a 
requisition of members. A Resolution at 
such a Meeting may be carried by a simple 
majority of those present having the right 
to vote. No Resolution passed at such a 
Meeting shall have the effect of a Resolu- 
tion of the Royal Institute as defined in 
the Charter of 1887 Section VII Clause 32 
but any Resolution passed shall require the 
Council to consider and report back upon 
the matter under consideration to a further 
General or Special General Meeting to be 
held within six months thereafter. The 
proceedings at such meetings shall be 
private and shall not be communicated to 
the public Press without the written consent 
of the Chairman of the meeting. 


Revision of Bye-law 60. Approved by the 
Special General Meeting held on Tuesday 
9 May, 1961. 

60. Upon a Resolution of the Council of 
which due notice has been given to every 
member of the Council and which has 
been carried by a four-fifths majority of 
those present and voting at a meeting of the 
Council, it shall be competent for the 
Council to refer any questions as to which 
the Council are of opinion that the matter 
is of sufficient importance to take a poll of 
members who have a right to vote on the 
matters in question. 

The Council shall also have power to 
direct in the terms of such Resolution 
whether the poll shall be taken of members 
resident in the United Kingdom or any part 
thereof alone, the members resident in any 
country outside the United Kingdom alone, 
or any combination thereof, due regard 
being paid to the nature of the subject and 
the interests of members. 

The Council shall be in any case bound to 
take a poll under the provisions of this 
Bye-law at any time on receipt of a written 
requisition signed by not less than 200 
corporate members, irrespective of class. 

Where any matter is referred to a poll of 
members under this Bye-law, the Council 
shall publish in the next edition of the 
JOURNAL after the decision has been 
reached to refer such matter to a poll, or 
after the receipt of such written requisition, 


an abstract of the matter under reference, 
and within 28 days of such publication shall 
send out a copy of the proposed Resolution 
and a voting paper to each member entitled 
thereto under the provisions of this 
Bye-law. 

A postal vote shall thereupon be taken 
by sending a copy of the proposed Resolu- 
tion and a voting paper by post to each 
member resident in the area so determined 
by the Council. The same shall be return- 
able to the Secretary within 28 days of its 
being posted if limited to the United 
Kingdom or such period as shall be deter- 
mined by the Council but in any case not 
more than three months if the poll is to 
be taken of members resident overseas. 

Scrutineers appointed by the Council, as 
provided by Bye-law 35 shall count the 
votes and their decision on any matter 
relating thereto shall be final. If the Resolu- 
tion so submitted to a poll be supported by 
a simple majority of the votes polled it 
shall be declared carried and shall be a 
Resolution of the Royal Institute; but in 
the case of a limited poll, restricted in its 
application to the area from which the 
poll was taken. It shall not be competent 
to rescind or vary such Resolution for a 
period of two years thereafter except by 
another Resolution submitted by the 
Council to a like poll and carried by a two- 
thirds majority on the taking of such poll. 


Session 1960-61. One Hundred and Twenty- 
Third Annual General Meeting. At the One 
Hundred and  Twenty-Third Annual 
General Meeting held on Tuesday 9 May 
1961, at the conclusion of the Special 
General Meeting, Professor Sir William 
Holford, ARA, MA, PPTPI, President, in the 
Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 180 
members and guests. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President: As Fellow: 
Maxwell C. Gray. As Associates: C. E. 
Albon-Crouch, F. D. Allen, B. A. Ashford, 
L. J. Beach, J. A. Belcher, I. J. E. Bende- 
low, B. G. W. Blackwood, J. U. B. Burn, 
C. N. Cowen, J. E. J. Daniels, G. K. T. 
Deighton, Miss A. J. de la Ferte, N. A. 
Edmonds, C. Geeson, R. A. H. Gerhardt, 
W. J. Gilmore, M. W. Howard, T. L. 
Jones, W. C. Knowles, D. J. Morgan, J. A. 
Nesbitt, P. J. J. Palmer, S. Ponting, C. G. 
Shorrock, R. C. Smith, A. A. C. Staples, 
F. R. Stovin-Bradford, S. J. Thorpe, 
D. W. J. Walden, D. L. Williams, D. 
Young. 

The President formally presented the 
Report of the Council and Committees for 
the year 1960 and moved that the Report 
be received. Mr Donald E. E. Gibson, the 
Honorary Secretary, seconded the motion 
and a discussion ensued. 

The motion having been put from the 
Chair, it was Resolved that the Report of 
the Council and Committees for the year 
1960 be received. 

On the motion of the President, a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed in favour of 
Mr J. M. Austin-Smith [F] and Mr Michael 
Ryan [A] for their services as Honorary 
Auditors for the past year. Mr Nelson 
Foley [A] and Mr Michael Ryan [A] were 
nominated for election as Honorary 
Auditors for the ensuing year of office. 
The proceedings closed at 9.20 p.m. 


Notes and Notices = 

| 
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Associates and the Fellowship. Associates 
who are eligible and desirous of trans- 
ferring to the Fellowship are reminded 
that as from | January 1956 all candidates 
for the Fellowship will be required to 
submit to the Fellowship Examiners draw- 
ings and photographs or examples of work. 
Candidates may also be required to attend 
for an interview, which may, however, be 
dispensed with at the discretion of the 
Fellowship Examiners. The necessary 
nomination forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary, RIBA. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. By a reso- 
lution of the Council passed on 4 April 
1938 all candidates whose work is approved 
are required to sit for the Examination, 
which is the design portion of the Special 
Final Examination, and no candidates will 
be exempted from the Examination. 

Note. The above resolution does not affect 
Licentiates of over 60 years of age applying 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925. 


Building Surveying Examination. The kiBa 
Examination qualifying for candidature 
as Building Surveyor under Local Authori- 
ties will be held at the R1BA on 4, 5 and 
6 October 1961. Applications for admission 
to the examination must be made not later 
than 28 July on the prescribed form to be 
obtained from the Secretary, RIBA. 


Members’ Club Facilities. A Members’ 
Luncheon Room is open on the sixth floor, 
run on a largely self-service basis. The 
price of luncheon for members and Students 
is 4s. and guests may be introduced. The 
luncheon service is available between 12 
noon and 2 pm. Luncheon vouchers issued 
through Luncheon Vouchers Limited will 
be accepted, as also will any vouchers issued 
privately by members in private practice 
to members or Students in their employ- 
ment, if prior notice is given to the Catering 
Manager. 

There is a Members’ Club Room and Bar 
on the second floor. The room is open from 
10 am to 7 pm. 

Morning coffee can be served between 
11 am and 2.30 pm, and afternoon tea 
between 3.30 pm and 7 pm. The bar is 
open to members and Students from 12 
noon to 2.30 pm and from 3.30 pm to 
7 pm. As an alternative to the luncheon 
room service, sandwiches may be obtained 
at the Members’ Bar during the lunch hour. 

The various facilities described are not 
available on Saturdays or Sundays. 


The Sir Banister Fletcher Library. The 
Library will be closed from Monday 
31 July to Saturday 19 August, inclusive. 
During this period, no inquiries of any 
kind (personal, telephone or letter) will be 
dealt with. This is the first time that the 
Library has been completely closed since 
August 1948, and has been made necessary 
by several urgent and complicated tasks of 
reorganisation. All sections of the Library 
will be open at the usual hours from 
21 August, with the following exceptions: 
August: Monday to Friday: closed at 
5.30 pm: Saturday: closed at 1 pm. 
September: Saturday: closed at 2 pm. 


Student Vacation Employment. A list of 
firms willing to employ students during the 
summer vacation is now available from the 
Institute’s Appointments Department. 
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Competitions 


Copies of the conditions of competitions are 
deposited in the RIBA Library and are 
available for inspection. 


Note. An applicant for the conditions of 
«a competition must state his registration 
number. 


Housing Development in Hertfordshire. The 
Watford RDC are to promote an archi- 
tectural competition for mixed development 
on a site of eight acres at Bedmond, Abbots 
Langley. 

Assessor: Mer Clifford Culpin, ose, 
Meret [F]. 

Premiums: £750, and a further £750 to 
the authors of not fewer than two or more 
than five of the designs placed next in 
order of merit. 

Last day for questions: 2 September 1961. 

Conditions may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Council, Wynyard House, 
Langley Road, Watford, Herts, until 
19 August 1961. Deposit £2 2s. 


Government Office Building and Conference 
Centre. Last day for submitting designs: 
12 noon on 2 October 1961. Full particulars 
were published in the JOURNAL for April, 
page 221. 


City of Lincoln: Civic Centre. The date for 
submitting designs has been extended to 
8 August 1961. Full particulars were pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL for January, 
page 102. 


The Gas Council House Design Competition. 
Last day for submitting designs: 31 August 
1961. Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for June, page 303. 


International Competition of Ideas for 
Church Building. The Danish Ministry of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs invite architects, 
sculptors, and painters from the whole 
world to participate, separately or in 
groups, in an international competition of 
ideas with the purpose of exploring the 
possibilities of working out plans for a 
Lutheran church in a modern residential 
quarter. 

The programme and other competition 
material which have been drawn up in 
accordance with regulations for  inter- 
national competitions in architecture and 
town planning and for international com- 
petitions in painting and sculpture, may be 
ordered through: The Secretariat of the 
International Competition of Ideas for 
Church Building, c/o The Federation of 
Danish Architects, 66 Bredgade, Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. 

An amount of D.kr. 25 (£) covering 
forwarding charges, etc., will have to be 
paid. 

Projects to be sent to organisers by 
1 September 1961. 


International Competition of Ideas: ‘Mas- 
palomas Costa Canaria’. The I1UA_ has 
approved the conditions of the above 
competition organised by Alejandro del 
Castillo, Apartado de Correos 357, Las 
Palmas de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands. 

The competition is confidential and open 
to all architects or teams of architects. It is 


a competition for the u 
residential and touristic 

Last day for registration: | August 1961 
Last day for designs: } December 1961 
Last day for questions: | Octobe; 1961 

Further inquiries to be made to t 
organisers at the address quoted above, 


of ths 
ne *Maspalom 


COMPETITION RESULTS 


New County Offices at Newtown St Boswell 

(Competition restricted (o architects pra 

tising or resident in Scotland ) a 

1. (500 gns) Peter Womersley [.4]. 

2. (300 gns) Alexander D Bell | 1]. 

3. (200 gns) Geoffrey Copeutt (4), 

Specially commended: Andrew Jackson [4 
and Francis S. White [4] 

Commended: Duncan Maclean [4]. 


Heywood Helliwell Ltd: !xhibition Stang 

1. (200 gns) R. C. Hammond [4] and 
J. R. G. Wheatley [4]. 

2. (50 gns) Colin Smith [4] 

3. (25. gns) Albert J. Upton [4]. 

Commended: J. W. Cresswell {Student}, 


International Competition for Library y 
Trinity College, Dublin ; 
1. (£1,500) Paul G. Koralek [4] (Grex 
Britain). 
2. (£1,000) Al Manstield in association 
with D. Havkin and J. Polatsek 
(Israel). 
3. (£750) Gene J. Festa and William # 
Gardner in association wit 
John Mesick, Thomas Ovington 
and Lewis Zurlo (us). 
Highly commended designs:  Michae! 
Brawne [A] (Great Britain); H. J. Nicolas 
(USA). 
Commended designs: Barrie Dewhurst [4) 
(Great Britain); Sebastiao Formosinho 
Sanchez, Antonio Cesar Ribciro das Neves 
and Alberto Camacho Ribeiro (Portugal 
Howard Mason [A], Peter Faller an 
Malcolm Quantrill (Great Britain); Vahit 
Erhan, Orhan Demiraslan, Huseyin Babar 
and Urgur Gundes (Turkey). 


Allied Societies 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 


Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Architectural Asv- 
ciation. President, H. M. Hutt [4]. Hon 
Secretary, A. G. Davidson, MA [A], 60 
The County Architect, Witton Hous, 
Parkside Road, Reading, Berks. Buckiy 
hamshire Society of Architects. In the Just 
JOURNAL, page 304, the name of T.! 
Ridley, NA (ARCH) [A], was incorrectly given 
as the Hon. Secretary of the Society. 
Ridley is the Vice-Chairman of the Socitt 
as from 1 July 1961, and I. D. H. Presto: 
[Student], Deep Mill Lane, Missendes, 
Bucks, is the Hon. Secretary. 


Birmingham and Five Counties Architectura 
Association. Coventry Society of Archite 
Chairman, A. H. Gardner [F]. 


Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Soci 
of Architects. Cambridge Chapter. Chat: 
man, C. G. A. Steele [4]. Southend-o1-s 
and District. Chapter. Chairman, § 
Sansome [A]. 
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hampton, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
hire Branch. Chairman E. W. Collins [4]. 
Hon. Secretary, G. RB. Woods, 40 Manor 
Road, Goldington, Bedford. 


lonshire Associan 


ul Association. Secre- 
Higham Place, 


irchitectu 
Smith. 6 
| 


Vorthern 
tary, Mrs L. 
Newcastle upon T) 
Northern Society of Architects 
formerly Preston, Blackburn and District 
Society of Are President, Cc. H. 
simmons [4]. Hon. Secretary, F. A. 
Hewitt [4]. ‘Coppins’, Hill Road, Pen- 
wortham, Preston. 


hitects) 


Vortinghant. rhy and Lincoln Society of 
frchitect North Lincolnshire Branch. 
Chairman, |. Neville Turner [A]. 

South-East Society of Architects. Kings- 
raneupon-Thames District: Chapter, Chatr- 
man, W. N. Motlet. BARCH [A]. 

South Wales Institute of Architects. Central 
Cardiff) Branch. Chairman, Cyril F. Fox, 
ope [4]. Western (Swansea) Branch. 
Chairman. J. Levi 

Wessex Federal Seciety of Architects. 


Bristol and Somerset Society of Architects. 
President, T. H. B. Burrough, TD, RWA [F]. 
West Yorkshire Society of Architects. 
Harrogate Branch. Hon. Secretary, William 


L. James [1]. 37 Birstwith Road, Harrogate, 
Yorks 

fberdeen Society of Architects. President, 
G. Mcl. Keith [4]. 

Dundee Institute of Architects. President, 


W. Sinclair Gauldie [F]. 


dinburgh Architectural Association. Presi- 
dent, John Holt [F] 
Inverness Architectural, Association. Presi- 


dent. Hugh S. Macdonald [A]. 


Stirling Society of Architects. President, 
James Stevenson, c/o County Architect’s 
Office, Drysdale Street, Alloa, Scotland. 


Royal Australian Institute of Architects. 
President, Professor H. Ingham Ashworth, 
wa (ARCH) [F']. Hon. Secretary, Raymond 
Berg, Schoo! of Architecture, University 
of Melbourne. Parkville N2, Victoria, 


Australia 
Jamaican Society of Architects. Hon. 
Secretary, Mostyn F. Campbell [A], 


0 Box 208, Kingsion 10, Jamaica, W1. 


New Zealand listitute of Architects. South 
Auckland District Branch. Hon. Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. W. Kellaway, c/o South 
Auckland Education Board, Private Bag, 
Hamilton, New Zealand. 


Institute of South African Architects. 


President-in-Chief, Monte L. Bryer [4]. 


Devon and Cornwall Society of Architects. 
RIBA Architecture Bronze Medal. The 
Devon and Cornwall Society of Architects 
fave convened a jury under the Chairman- 
sup of Mr FE. F. Tew [F] to consider the 
award of the k1BA Bronze Medal in the 
area of Devon and Cornwall for the three- 
year period ended 31 December 1960. The 
closing date for nominations is 31 July 
1961. Nominations should be made on the 
appropriate form which can be obtained 
irom the Hon. Secretary, Mr C. H. P. 
Pearn [1], Chambord, Down Park, Yel- 
verton, South Devon. 
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General Notes 


The LUA Abercrombie and Perret Awards. 
As previously announced, the 1UA has insti- 
tuted two awards in commemoration of the 
first two Presidents of the Union, Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie and Auguste Perret. The 
first awards were announced last month 
and are as follows: 


Mr Felix Candela, the Mexican architect 
and engineer who is world-famous for his 
striking and original work in shell concrete 
is coming to London to receive the Auguste 
Perret Prize at the 1UA Congress. The Perret 
Prize is awarded by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the 1UA to encourage architectural 
talent or achievement on an international 
scale. The award has been made to Mr 
Candela as ‘an engineer with a bold and 
inventive mind who, by his imaginative 
structural conceptions in reinforced con- 
crete, has contributed to the enrichment of 
contemporary architectural form and the 
exploitation of space’. 

Honourable Mentions have been awarded 
to the Architects’ Department of the British 
Ministry of Education (Chief Architect, 
Mr Anthony Pott) for its development of 
prefabricated schools, and to the Hungarian 
Research Bureau for Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Buildings (Iparterv). 

The citation of the Ministry states: ‘The 
combination of architectural thought, tech- 
nical innovation, industrial participation 
and educational and social planning make 
these schools of outstanding significance 
and international influence in the post-war 
years. Special mention should be given to 
Mr Stirratt Johnson-Marshall for his 
pioneer work, in Hertfordshire as well as 
his work at the Ministry of Education, and 
to Mr Donald Gibson, for his work in 
connection with the CLASP system.’ 

The citation to Iparterv says that the 
Bureau has studied, with remarkable 
success, the techniques of prefabrication 
with heavy components and of large-scale 
industrialisation as applied to industrial 
and agricultural installations. Seven Hun- 
garian architects from Iparterv (Messrs 
Takacs, Szendrai, Bajnai, Csaba, Polonyi 
and Mr and Mrs Farkas) came to London 
for the Congress. 

The Sir Patrick Abercrombie Prize 
(awarded for talent or achievement in town 
planning, criticism, education or inter- 
national professional collaboration) has 
been awarded to the City Planning Office in 
Stockholm. 


The citation states: 

‘The organic growth and the internal 
reconstruction of Stockholm and its region 
are an example to all other cities because 
they show foresight in land policy and 
intelligent co-ordination of the many prob- 
lems confronting the modern city. Special 
mention should be given to Sven Markelius 
for his masterplan and to Goran Siden- 
bladh, the Director of city planning, who 
is now guiding it towards successful realisa- 
tion.” 


The awards were formally made at the 
closing session of the Congress at the Royal 
Festival 
7 July 


Hall, during the afternoon of 


Announcement re A History of Architecture, 
17th edition. The sixteenth edition of 4 
History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method by Sir Banister Fletcher, who died 
in 1953, was issued in 1954 by Messrs B. T. 
Batsford Ltd, the publishers of successive 
editions of the book, on commission for the 
author, ever since 1896. The copyright 
interest in, and with it the financial control 
of, the book were bequeathed by Sir Banis- 
ter Fletcher jointly to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the University of 
London, to provide an endowment for 
certain educational purposes designated in 
his Will. In resolving in 1955 to undertake 
a full-scale revision of the work for the 
seventeenth edition, the RIBA and the Uni- 
versity decided at the same time that it 
would be appropriate to entrust the super- 
vision and eventual publication of that 
edition to the Athlone Press of the Univer- 
sity, in accordance with the University’s 
settled policy of using the facilities of its 
own publishing organisation for important 
works in respect of which it bears a direct 
share of responsibility. The seventeenth 
edition of A History of Architecture on the 
Comparative Method, revised throughout by 
Professor R. A. Cordingley of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, and completely reset 
with many new illustrations, will be pub- 
lished by the Athlone Press early in Septem- 
ber 1961 at £4 4s. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the University of London wish to make 
an explicit statement of these circumstan- 
ces since they are well aware that the news 
of the termination of Messrs B. T. Bats- 
ford’s long and outstandingly successful 
connection with this famous book might 
otherwise be misunderstood by the archi- 
tectural profession, the book trade, and by 
members of the general public. 


Leverhulme Scholarship in Architecture 
1961. The Leverhulme Scholarship, tenable 
at the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture, London, value £2,500, which 
includes payment of fees and maintenance 
for five years, has been awarded this year 
to Mr S. M. Pepper, of 3 Elmhurst Road, 
Gosport, Hants. 

Mr Pepper studied at Lancing College, 
Portsmouth College of Art and Royal 
Military Academy, Sandhurst. 


RSA Albert Medal Award. The gold Albert 
Medal of the Royal Society of Arts for 1961 
has been awarded, with the approval of 
HRH The Duke of Edinburgh, President of 
the Society, to Professor Walter Gropius 
‘for his contributions to architectural and 
industrial design’. 

The Albert Medal was instituted by the 
Society in 1864 to commemorate the 18 
years’ Presidency of the Prince Consort, and 
is awarded annually for distinguished merit 
in promoting Arts, Manufactures or Com- 
merce. 


The International Centre for Regional Plan- 
ning and Development. The British Group of 
the International Centre for Regional 
Planning and Development held a con- 
ference on 3 June at the Architectural 
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Association to discuss possible forms of the 
ideal city region for the future. 

The objective of the conference, as stated 
by the chairman of the British Group, 
Professor Robert Gardner-Medwin [F], was 
to explore 20th-century equivalents of the 
Utopias which had kindled the imagination 
of town planners in the past. The Garden 
City concept of Ebenezer Howard had led 
to the New Towns of today. But, successful 
as these may have been, they have not been 
adequate to solve the problems of the 
enormous growth of the great city regions 
such as London. New ideals on a regional 
scale were needed to deal successfully with 
the modern metropolis. This was now being 
generally acknowledged but the new ideals 
had not been formulated. 

The meeting, under the chairmanship of 
Mr Richard Edmonds, formerly chairman 
of the tcc Planning Committee and now 
chairman of their Roads Committee, 
decided to arrange a full-scale conference 
in November at which further proposals 
would be presented for dealing with this 
pressing fundamental problem the 
growth of modern society. 

Further particulars of this conference 
may be obtained from Mr R. M. Rook- 
wood, Secretary of the Organizing Com- 
mittee, 123-4 Newgate Street, London, 
(Monarch 7626). 


New Honours Degree in Land Use Studies. 
The Department of Town and Country 
Planning, King’s College, University of 
Durham, announce a new honours degree 
in Land Use Studies. The new course will 
extend over four years — the same period as 
other honour courses in the University, and 
the Degree will carry the title: BA Honours 
in Land Use Studies. A candidate may 
enter direct from school on matriculating. 

The new degree has the following dis- 
tinctive characteristics: 

(a) There are three options, namely (i) 
Town and Country Planning, (ii) Urban 
and Rural Design, and (iii) Real Estate. 
(b) All students will take a common first 
year course, and from the second year 
onwards may elect to concentrate on one 
of the three options. 

(c) Although the three options will lead to 
three separate professional qualifications, 
all students will do a considerable amount 
of work together and will study certain 
subjects common to all courses. 

(d) For the first time, the subjects of the 
course clearly establish Planning and Land 
Use Studies as a discipline in their own 
right. 

The first option will be parallel to the 
existing honours degree in Town and 
Country Planning, and has been fully 
recognised for the purposes of exemption 
from the final examination leading to 
Associate Membership of the ter. The 
second and third options are now before 
the Institute of Landscape Architects and 


the RICS respectively for purposes of 


recognition by those bodies. 

The new degree, therefore, recognises 
three major aspects of land use, and, while 
option (i) develops the existing course in 
what is now recognised as Town and 
Country Planning, option (ii) will be the 
first honours degree dealing with Town- 
scape and Landscape to be established in 
the Commonwealth, and option (iii) will 
be the first honours degree concerned with 
Estate Management. 
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The Mancroft Committee. The Civic Trust 
has set up a Committee to study the prob- 
lem of the redevelopment of urban areas 
and to suggest what action would ensure 
that such redevelopment is facilitated, 
properly planned, and carried out with due 
regard to the public interest. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Mancroft, KBE, TD, 
has accepted the Trust’s invitation to act as 
Chairman of the Committee, the other 
members of which are: Messrs Henry 
Chisholm, rca, Deputy Chairman; Peter 
Chamberlin [F]; Anthony Crosland, MP; 
Alan Day, BA: Philip B. Dingle, cBE, 
LLD; W. G. Fiske, cBE; A. W. Hogg, Bsc, 
AMICE, MIMUNE; Sir Richard Nugent, BT, 
Mp; Colonel Kenneth Post, CBE, TD; 
Messrs Noel Tweddell pist.te [F], and 
Henry W. Wells, CBE, FRICS. 

In July 1960 the Civic Trust organised a 
Conference on the redevelopment of city 
centres, which aroused considerable interest 
and revealed a number of lines of investiga- 
tion which it seemed desirable to pursue 
further. 

Inquiries or correspondence on the sub- 


ject may be addressed to The Secretary, 


The Mancroft Committee, Civic Trust, 
79 Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
SWI. 


Golf. The members of the Manchester 
Society of Architects Golf Union played 
for the MSA Trophy donated by Mr H. T. 
Seward [F] on 9 June 1961 at Stand Golf 
Club, Whitefield, Manchester. The winner 
was Mr. A. W. Jones [A] and the Trophy 
was presented by the Captain of the Union, 
Mr L. Monks [A]. 


RIBA Cricket Club. The RI BA y. The AA. 
The match was played at Elstree on 24 May. 
The r1IBA batted first and declared at 
182 for 6 (W. E. A. Beeston 47 not out, 
D. Stevens 39, J. G. Batty 36). The Aa 
started badly, M. Firrell taking 4 of their 
wickets for 19, but a stand by Johnson 
(46 not out) and Lamming (14) enabled 
them to make a draw of the game at 77 for 6. 


Correction 


On page 312 of the June JOURNAL the 
building shown in the lower photograph 
was captioned as Bed-Sitting Rooms for 
Undergraduates, St John’s College, Oxford. 
It was in fact Undergraduates’ Lodging 
Houses, Clare College, Cambridge. The 
Editor apologises to the architects of both 
buildings for this error. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Resignations. The following resignations 
were recorded during May 1961: Bernard 
James Belsher [Retd F], Michael John 
Kitchen [A], Nathaniel Martin [4], Arthur 
John Miller [4], Mrs Peggy Ann Monroe 
[4], Mrs Beryl Margaret Pearce [A], Eric 
Thompson [4]. 


Transfers to Retired Membership. The 
following members were transferred to 
Retired Membership during May 1961: as 
Retired Fellows: Hubert Luscombe Roberts. 
As Retired Associates: The Rev. Frank 
Stanley Bardell, Conrad Eric George, Miss 
Elsie Rogers. As Retired Licentiates: Nor- 
man Leslie Goodwin, Andrew John Lamb, 
Ernest Arthur Lang, John Penman, Cecil 
Darley Quinn. 


Obituaries 


Joseph Fogden, AMrpi | 
died on 20 April 1961, aecd 56. 

Mr J. A. Kemp [4] writes: 

‘The news of the deat Joseph Fogde 

on 20 April at the early > Of 56 will be 4 
shock to his friends. i 

“A Leeds man, he 
School of Architecture 
firms of G. W. Atkinson « 
shaw, Gass and Hope 
entering the field of loca} 
Walsall and later Oldha 

‘I first met him in Jan 
he was appointed Bor 
Buildings Surveyor of [x 
Borough, and for the next : 
him as a man of quiet elliciency who pre- 
ferred to remain in the background, but as 
those who knew him well will know, he 
would put great energy and detailed cop. 
sideration into any project which he Was 
asked to undertake whether in the buildings 
and town planning work associated with 
his name or in his other great interest, cine 
photography. 

‘His colleagues will remember best his 
keen, sometimes biting, sense of humour 
and his great generosity and _ tolerance 
during difficult times.’ 


ded the Leeds 
Served with the 
“eeds, and Brad. 
Bolton before 
Vvernment with 
1 Corporations 
try 1952, when 
Architect and 
wsbury County 
ine years I knew 


Peter Desmond Gray [4] 
died on 12 May 1961, aged 27. 


Mr Peter Gray, who was working with 
the Nicosia firm of Tripe and Wakeham, 
had only been transferred to Cyprus from 
their London office two or three weeks 
before he was shot dead by a gunman while 
he was sitting in his car in Kyrenia. 

Mr David Mackay [A] writes: 

‘I first met Peter Gray when we both 
entered the profession at the very bottom 
as office-boys in the firm of Lanchester and 
Lodge, and at night we went to the 
Northern Polytechnic together; 
“tube, but he by bicycle. He had courage 
and persistence that made him one of the 
hardest workers, and above all he possessed 
an infectious sense of humour that marked 
him out and made him popular among the 
students. Only four weeks ago he wrote 
to me of his expectations in going to 
Cyprus — he was for ever optimistic, and 
he had every right to be. I do not know ol 
what works he may have done, but I do 
know, as a companion student, that the 
profession has lost a man in the freshness 0! 
his long-fought-for title and on the thres- 
hold of a great career who was potentially 
capable of producing very good and 
human architecture.’ 


Eric Cecil Kent [A] 
died on 7 April 1961, aged 52. 

Mr Norman O. Searle [4] writes: 

*Mr Eric Kent received his early training 
at the Architectural Association School 0! 
Architecture and, having been elected an 
Associate of the RIBA in 1932, he joined the 
firm of Searle and Searle as an_ assistant 
architect. He was taken into partnership § 
1938. 

‘Mr Kent’s early work was largely to dk 
with ARP and war damage, and also factory 
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work for Ress Lin ted. His subsequent 
works included the laboratories and library 
for the British Scientific Instrument Re- 
search Association. the science block for 

| » succession of major 


Schoo!, and 
Messrs Parke, Davis and 
Compan) Hounslow, including labora- 
tories, chemical manufacturing buildings 
and the large administration block. 

‘His fine vanship and deep know- 
ledge of const n combined with close 
personal itiention to every detail of his 
contracts produced a first-class service to 
his clients nd inspired the respect of all 
who worked with hima. He passed away at 
the early 5?. and will be much missed 
by his for and associates.’ 

Mr L. Keir Heit writes: 

‘As a retired partner of Searle and Searle 
| would ! to add to Norman Searle’s 
tribute a that Mr Kent was a keen 
musician with a passion for Grieg; and his 
finely enlarged photographs taken when 
mountaine: ring in the alps portrayed the 


intensity of his artistic temperament. He 
also had a arkable knowledge of the 
railways of the world.’ 


Mr Cecil J. Searle [4] also desires to be 
associated with the tributes to Mr Eric 


Kent. 


Professor Frederic Lasserre, BARCH. 
(Toronto), FR AIC [A] died on 6 April 1961. 
Professor Fred Lasserre who lost his life 
naclimbing accident in the Lake District, 
was director and founder of the faculty of 
Architecture at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. He was on a twelve 
months’ visit to Britain, starting last 
September, on a Fellowship from the 
Canadian Government to study European 
housing. He designed the swimming pool 
and gymnasium and other sports buildings 
for the Empire Games which were held in 
Vancouver in 1954; these buildings now 
form the sports centre of the University. 
Lasserre also designed one of the faculty 
buildings and the International House for 
Students in Vancouver, and a number of 
private houses using timber post and beam 
framing. For several years up to 1940 he 
was with the firm of Tecton and worked 
on the Highpoint flats at North Hill, 
Highgate, and the Finsbury Health Centre. 
During his present stay in Britain he had 
attended the Commonwealth Architects’ 
Conference, and had taken part in dis- 
cussions On the establishment of closer 


inks between architects of the Common- 
wealth 


Mr Denys Lasdun [F] writes: 

‘Frederic Lasserre trained as an architect 
under Salvisberg in Ziirich. I first met 
im in London in the late °30s when we 
doth worked with the firm of Tecton. | 
remember well his idealism and passionate 
concern for architecture. What is now 
Memorable, in spite of the tragic loss, is 
‘hat, When we met again nearly 25 years 
ater, these qualities had in no way been 
diminished.” 


Mr Enrico De Pierro [A] writes: 


Just after the war, Professor Lasserre. 


we Was teaching at McGill University at 
‘at time, was appointed Head of the new 
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School of Architecture at the University 
of British Columbia. Apart from filling a 
necessary gap in Canadian education, this 
school under Fred Lasserre’s leadership 
soon proved its liveliness and its influence 
began to be felt all over the country. 

‘In 1947 I worked with Fred Lasserre 
on a Survey of Vancouver and a slum 
clearing project, the first of its kind in 
Canada, and a book was published of the 
results. Fred Lasserre was very helpful, and 
| remember his patience and kindness, 
especially in our arguments on the design 
of the proposals for rebuilding. His outlook 
was such that he organised the work in his 
school to embrace the whole aspect of this 
subject, social, economic, and architectural 
for the whole community, far beyond the 
ordinary limits of the requirements of 
school work. Vancouver was a new and 
lively city, and Fred Lasserre, and others 
like him, did much in the way of propa- 
ganda, by exhibitions and new buildings, 
to encourage public interest in architecture 
and planning, creating a community spirit, 
rare in towns of that kind. Vancouver will 
miss him very much indeed.’ 


John Hatton Markham 
died on 7 April 1961, aged 78. 

Mr John W. Parr [A] writes: 

‘John Markham was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the RIBA in 1905 and a Fellow in 
1923. In 1905 he won the Ashpitel Prize, 
in 1906 the Arthur Cates Prize and in 1908 
the Grissell Gold Medal. He joined the 
Office of Works in 1911 and retired in 1942 
after continuous service; but was then re- 
engaged for a time in research as Assistant 
Director of Post-War Building. He later 
practised under the title of Leo O. L. 
Hannen and John H. Markham, and also 
conducted inquiries at intervals for the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. 

‘John Markham’s work was versatile and 
far ranging. It included museums: the 
Geological Museum in Exhibition Road; 
the North Library and other work at the 
British Museum; extensions to the Science 
and Natural History Museums and the 
British Museum Newspaper Library at 
Hendon. Telephone exchanges: Bishops- 
gate, Bow, Temple Bar and many others. 
County Courts: Lambeth, Ilford, Epsom 
and Southwark. Parks: Hyde Park Bath- 
ing Pavilion (Lansbury Lido), the Cactus 
House and the Herbarium at Kew Gar- 
dens; Bandstands in Richmond Park and 
Kensington Gardens; the Lancaster Gate- 
way, Hyde Park, and the Swimming Pool 
and Rackets Court at Buckingham Palace. 
Hospital buildings: at Rampton, Moss 
Side, Leeds and Chapel Allerton. He built 
the Admiralty Hydrographic Department 
at Taunton, the Ordnance Survey Build- 
ings at Southampton and Shorncliffe 
Garrison Church. 

‘The selection of Clipsham stone to 
replace Barry’s Anston stone in the Houses 
of Parliament, which was steadily disinte- 
grating, was one of John Markham’s 
responsibilities, and he started the long 
process of restoration which still continues. 

‘A knowledge of the French language, 
including technical French, was one of his 
many skills, and after the 1914-18 war he 
was appointed by the Government to 


arrange accommodation for the Paris Peace 
Conference. An early form of prefabrica- 
tion, devised in collaboration with a 
French colleague, was his solution. He 
followed this by serving on Building and 
Technical Committees for the International 
Labour Office at Geneva and the League 
of Nations Building and was Chairman of 
an International Sub-Committee of five, 
whose task, inter alia, was liaison with the 
International five architects. 

‘After his official retirement he designed 
the Cricketers’ Memorial Gallery at Lords, 
and the Terrace Rest Precinct at Tower 
Hill. 

‘Those of us who knew and worked with 
John Markham always associate him with 
the word “integrity” in all its meanings. It 
ruled his disciplined private and public life 
and all his work. We remember him for 
this and with affection for an endearing 
philosophy derived from it, in defence of 
“Jargeness”. I once asked him how to 
spell “Piccadilly” as a double-letter doubt 
to the illiterate. He told me but then added 
“If T ever have a doubt of that sort I use 
double letters; let us be generous”; and 
this was consistent with “If I use stone I 
like to use a lot of stone’’. He always used 
a fat “stub”? pencil and in whatever he 
touched there was no meanness. 

‘John Markham was a fine draughtsman, 
a very quick one and a prodigious worker. 
He would produce a double elephant bird’s- 
eye perspective, based on a client’s brief, 
overnight, and I have a vivid recollection 
of one for College buildings that covered 
200 acres and which could have been passed 
to the drawing office for development as it 
stood. 

‘He scorned specialists. He knew every 
branch of his trade thoroughly aid 
expected his staff to know it too, and this is 
not very common today. 

‘John Markham will be remembered 
with great respect by many old friends 
and staff who had the good fortune to 
know him well.” 


Rex Proctor, jp, FRICS [A] 
died on 22 March 1961, aged 57. 


Mr E. O. Robinson [A] writes: 


‘Rex Proctor died in a motor accident, 
together with his wife, near Bristol on 
22 March. The tragic circumstances of 
his sudden death came as a shock to 
his many colleagues and friends. 

‘A man brimful of energy and at the 
peak of his career he will be missed by a 
host of friends in many walks of life. 

‘Mr Proctor was articled to two partners, 
one of whom was a chartered surveyor 
and the other an architect, in a practice 
which concentrated on whichever branch 
was busiest at a particular period. Con- 
sequently he qualified as a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors and 
became an Associate of the Institute in 1935, 

‘At the age of 21 he was appointed a 
Quantity Surveyor in the Sudan and at the 
end of five years he was Chief Quantity 
Surveyor to the Department of Irrigation. 
After nine years in Local Government in 
various towns he ended in Leeds and 
commenced in private practice there in 
1939. This extensive practice now has 
offices in Leeds, Bradford, York and 
London. 
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‘A Justice of the Peace, a member of 
Wetherby Rural District Council, Chair- 
man of Leeds Rugby League, an hereditary 
Freeman of Kingston-upon-Hull, a past 
chairman of the Rural District Councils 
Association, a past President of Leeds 
Rotary Club, a past Chairman of the 
Yorkshire Branch of the Royal Institute 
of Chartered Surveyors, a Past Master of 
Lascelles Lodge, an active member of the 
West Yorkshire Society of Architects, a 
keen naturalist, a good sportsman at 
shooting and fishing, were among his many 
interests and how he found not only the 
time but the whole-hearted energy to devote 
to the many organisations with which he 
was connected is a mystery. 

‘He had a keen sense of humour, a very 
active memory, was an able and talented 
speaker and had a friendly and charming 
disposition. He was in great demand as 
an Arbitrator in which type of work he 
excelled. He wrote several “Mock Arbitra- 
tions” which were given before various 
Societies. 

‘Rex Proctor set very high standards for 
himself in his work and in all the activities 
with which he was connected, and exercised 
his talents with a humble sincerity in his 
dealings with all people. 

‘He leaves two daughters, and a son 
who is now studying to become a quantits 
surveyor.’ 


Membership 
Lists 


ELECTION: 25 JULY 1961 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 25 July 1961. The names and 
addresses of the candidates found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified in accord- 
ance with the Charter and Bye-laws, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
RIBA, not later than Monday 17 July 1961. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS ASSOCIATES (57) 


Archer: James Howard, Dipl. Arch.(Oxford), 
Rectory Cottage, Badger, near Wolverhamp- 
ton. Reginald Cave, F. T. Pritchard, Greville 
Rhodes. 

Ashurst: John, DArch.(Kingston), 2 Dig- 
dens Rise, Woodcote Green, Epsom, Surrey. 
R. Duncan Scott, N. D. Quick, E. E. Pettengell. 

Ashworth: Graham William, MCD, BArch. 
(L’pool), 172 Avenue Road, Acton, W3. Prof. 
R. Gardner-Medwin, Prof. H. Myles Wright, 
Hubert Bennett. 

Baker: Geoffrey William, AA _ Dipl., 
*Padarn’, North Links Road, Flackwell Heath, 
near High Wycombe, Bucks. Arthur Korn, 
Anthony Cox and applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Ballard: Ronald Edward, A ADipIl., 64 Came- 
ford Court, New Park Road, SW2. P. Ray- 
mond Bee, H. Kellett Ablett and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Bamber: Robert, 156 Fleet Lane, Parr, St 
Helens, Lancs. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. E. 
Beardshaw, Eric S. Benson. 

Bates: Colin James, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), 2 Woodroyd Court, Lansdown 
Road, Sidcup, Kent. F. Stower, Prof. H. 
Myles Wright, Clifford Culpin. 

Batty: John Henry Hayhurst, Dipl.Arch. 
(Leeds), 53 Rossall Road, Harehills, Leeds 8. 
F. Chippindale, J. L. Crowther, G. H. Foggitt. 

Bergen: Aidan Francis, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
27 Thirlmere Gardens, Antrim Road, Belfast 
15. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 


Bonnett: David John, 686 ae! Road, 
Erdington, Birmingham 23. F. B. Charles, 
Leonard J. Multon, Reginald 

Brink: Roy Edward, Dip.Arch.( Natal). 58 
Kensington Court, W8. Applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye- law 3(d). 

Brown: Neave Sinclair, 23 Philbeach Gar- 
dens, SWS. M. Cooke-Y arborough, 
Anthony Cox, J. M. Grice. 

Browning: Arnold James Henry, “Telford 
House’ New Street, Ross-on-Wye, Hereford- 
shire. Peter Falconer, G. W. H. Ryland, 
Harold F. Trew. 

Browning: John Anthony, B A(Arch.)(Lond.), 
27 St George’s Place, Canterbury, Kent. R 
White-Cooper, Prof. H. O. Corfiato, J. L. 
Berbiers. 

Burns: Anthony, Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 
Thames Road, Peterlee, Co. Durham. Prof. 
J. H. Napper, H. Wharfe, Bruce Allsopp. 

Campden: William, BArch.(L’pool), c/o 
‘Ranchi’, Aston, Queensferry, near Chester. 
ge R. Gardner-Medwin, R. R. Young, 

Anthony Clark. 

'¢ arss: John Middleton, 29 Heathfield Road, 
Low Fell, Gateshead 9. Prof. J. H. Napper, 
Bruce Allsopp, H. Wharfe. 

Clark: John Dip.Arch.(Abdn), 
Queen Anne Street. W1. Andrew Renton ae 
applving for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Cole: Douglas Philip, 49 Bedford Gardens, 
Kensington, W8. Arthur Korn, Edward 
Playne, J. S. Lacey. 

Davies: Trefor Andrew Richard, MA 
(Cantab.), 52 Ennismore Gardens, SW7. 
David Roberts, The Hon. Lionel Brett, 
Neville Conder. 

Doongaji: Maneck Rustom, AADipl., 
SADG, c/o Masani, 46 Park Hill Road, 
NW3. Michael Pattrick, Arthur Korn and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Drobik: Jan-Karol, 2 Russell Road, 
Twickenham, Middx. H. St John Harrison, 
Mrs Gillian Harrison and applying for nomi- 
nation by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Dudley: (Miss) Wendy, BArch.(Auck. NZ). 
c/o New Zealand House, Strand, WC2. Prof. 
A. Charles Light, W. H. Gummer, C. Reginald 
Ford. 

Foster: John Hadden, D A(Dundec), + Rose- 
berry Place, Arbroath, Angus. Chessor 
Matthew, T. H. Thoms, W. S. Gauldie. 

Fraser: lan, AADipl., 104 Regents Park 
Road, NWI. H. H. Powell, Arthur Korn, 
Anthony Cox. 

Garner: William Arthur, Dip!.Arch.(Nor- 
thern Polytechnic), 9 Canadian Avenue, 
Catford, SE6. C. G. Bath, S. F. Burley, J. E. 
Moore. 

Griffiths: Anthony Philip, Dip. Arch.( Wales). 
13 Fairweather Grove East, Llandatf, Cardiff. 
Lewis John, Sir Percy Thomas, C. F. Jones. 

Grimsdale: John Hart, 33 Manor Green 
Road, Epsom, Surrey. Maurice Alexander, 
Sir Thomas Bennett, Morris L. Winslade. 

Grimshaw: Keith, BA(Arch.)(Manchester), 
155 Hamilton Road, Longsight, Manchester. 
Prof. A. Cordingley, Eric S. Benson, G. S. 
Hay. 

Hagan: Charles Guy Garland, Dip.Arch. 
(Birm.), 13 Monmouth Road, Bayswater, W2. 
F. W. B. Charles, G. Alan G. Miller, Seymour 
Harris. 

Hamburger: George Anthony, AADipI., 
6 York Mansions, Earls Court Road, SWS. 
Arthur Korn, Cyril Mardall, Eugene E. 
Rosenberg. 

Hendy: Stuart, 
Grosvenor id, 
Tyne 2. Prof. J. H. 
Allsopp. 

Herridge: Terence, Dip.Arch.(Wales), 168 
Dumfries Street. Treorchy, Rhondda, Glam. 
Lewis John, Sir Percy Thomas, C. F. Jones. 

Joyce: Martin Reginald, 23 Marlborough 
Crescent, Chiswick, W4. F. G. West, Edwin 
Williams, R. Wallace-Bateman. 

Kaye: (Miss) Janet Marie, A ADipl., 51 Lis- 
more Road, NWS. M. H. Cooke-Yarborough, 
C. K. Capon, M. Pattrick. 

Kemsley: Richard Walter, BArch.(CT), 
57 Galleywood Road, Great Baddow, near 
Chelmsford, Essex. Prof. L. W. Thornton 
White and applying for nomination under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Martin: Richard Lionel, 15 Hillview Court. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. Arthur 
Korn, Hubert Bennett, F. G. West. 

Maxwell: Gavin Dudley Grant, DArch. 
(Kingston), 38 Landford Road, Putney, SW15. 
Denys L. Lasdun, James Cubitt, E. Maxwell 
Fry. 


Dip.Arch.(Dunelm), 14 
— Neweastle upon 
Napper, H. Wharfe, Bruce 


Moggridge: Harry Traherne, 7 
Park Crescent, Tonbridge, Kent 
M. Pattrick, G. A. Jellicoe 

Nasatyr: Max, BArch.(R ind). 9 Ling 
Gardens, Denis 
applying for nomination by the C Ouncil under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Otton: Michael Howard, MCD, B Arch 
(L’pool). 16 Oldmill Lane. Wavertree, Ly 
pool 15. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin. Prof. i 
Myles Wright, R. R. Young 

Patrick: Richard Hugh, Hawksfold Stable, 
Fernhurst, Haslemere, Surrey. Sir Hug 
Casson, Neville Conder, Michael Pattrie 

Phillips: Michael Eric, Dip.A 
178 Hall Green Road, West Bromwich 
F. W. B. Charles, G. Alan G Miller, J. FR 
Gooding. 

Plumb: Clive Charles, 
bardy Place, Chelmsford. Fs 
Anthony Cox, G. B. A. Will 

Ritchie: Alan Irving, Dip 
19 Theobalds Road, Leig 
Harold Conolly, 
Clark. 

Rooney: Patrick Christopher, B Arch (NUI 
Dublin), clo Messrs W. H 5 Aliste 
Herne 11 Ely Place, Dubli: P. Ken 
J. V. Downes, Raymond MeGr ih 

Jeffrey Bernard, D Arch. Kine 
Longhouse Lodge, Ermyn Wa . Leatherhead 
Surrey. Applying for nomination by 
Council under Bye-law 

Sarjeant: Leslie Frank, Dip! ArchiUCL), 
38 Littlejohn Road, Orpington, Kent. Alner 
W. Hall, Prof. H. O. Corfiato, I .M 
Butlin. 

Scott: John Richard, ASTC(Arch.). co 
ANZ Bank, Albemarle Street, W1. Prof. F F 
Towndrow, Cobden Parkes, Prof. Denis 
Winston. 

Slater: Magnus John, 
SERHB 18, Rothesay 
John Holt. J. Roy McKee. 1 

Smith: Donald Martin, Dip! Arch.( Northern 
Polytechnic), 11 The Glade, Winchmore Hil! 
N21. Edwin Williams. C. G. Bath. S. F 
Burley. 

Spooner: Theophilus Wiliiam., 
Lexden Road, Colchester, Fssex 
Anthony Cox, G. B. A. Williams 

Sutcliffe: John Kevin, -* Arch.( Northern 
Polytechnic), The Jubilee. 16 Pols gon Road, 
NWI. C. G. Bath, J. E. Moore. S. F. Burley 

Taylor: Andrew, D A(Edin.), “Gowanbank’, 
Well Brae, Falkland, Fife. Applying for nomi- 
nation by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Warwick: Eric Joseph, ‘Pentire’, Swaythling 
Road, West End, Southampton. Hants. R. F. 
Gutteridge, Ernest Bird, J. B. Brandt. 

Whalley: John Mayson, MCD, BArh 
(L’pool), ‘The Croft’, 307 Garstang Road. 
Fulwood, Preston, Lancashire. Prof. R 
Gardner-Medwin, Prof. H. Myles Wright, 
G. Grenfell Baines. 

Zins: Stefan Amos, Flat 42. 99 Haverstock 
Hill, NW3. Arthur Korn, M. P. [loyd, W.G 
Challen. 


Dry Hil 
Arthur Kop 


4 Lom. 
ex. Arthur Kor; 


\rch.(Southend), 
yn-Sea, Essex 
Denis Senior. Sidney ( 


Di p.Arch.(Abdn 


\ ADipl., 2 
Arthur Korn, 


ELECTION: 3 OCTOBER 1361 


An election of candidates for membership 
take place on 3 October 1961. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates found b 
the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws 
with the names of their proposers, are herewit 
published for the information of members 
Notice of any objection or any other com 
munication respecting them must be sent (0 
the Secretary, RIBA, not later than Friday 2? 
September 1961. 

The names following the applicant's addres 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS. (3) 


Egan: John Edward, Escom 
R. ¥ Day, S. H. Todd, Sturrock. 

Feiedy Francis Eugene, ison Avenue 
Zetland, Sydney, NSW. Australia. 
Leslie Wilkinson, Arthur L. Hail and appl 
for nomination by the Council under Bye 
law 3(d). 

Griffiths: William Balcombe, MC, BAt! 
(Melbourne), 411 King Street, Melbourne C- 
Australia. G. L. Moline, W. P. R. Godfte, 
R. S. Demaine. 


AS ASSOCIATES (38) 


Adithiya: Lankalalama Arunasiri, AADip 
‘Sriniketha’, 27/3 Melbourne Avenue, Colom 
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ba 4, Ceylon. T. N- Wyseetewen Herbert E. 
4, 

( N. Gunaratné 
A Samuel Andrew, AADipl.. Archi- 
Oftice, Mi nistry of Works and Transport, 
se n, Nigeria. Kenneth A. Begg, 


ariat iC 


Korn. 
Maurie ASTC(Arch.), co 
“Bares: tg tthews and Partners, West 
Kurachi, Pakistan. Ralph G. Covell 


for nomination by the Council 


lexander Ewan, Dip.Arch.(Auck. 
Street. Lower Hutt, New Zea- 
Cook and the President and 
the NZIA under Bye-law 

Hon. Seere ort 


Dermot Damien O’Conor, B Arch. 
P\D. Fed. HQ, Government 
Build Petaling Jaya, Kuala Lumpur, 
Dr J. V. Downes, William A. Maguire, 
ta 

Nonaid, BArch.(McGill), Nor- 


Clouter: Walter John, PO Box 2, University 


College of Ghana, Accra, Ghana, W. Africa. 
r. S. Barn R. Pearce S. Hubbard and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye- law 


Allen, BArch.(L’ pool), 2 Grace 
Court, Brooklyn 1, New York, NY, US¢ 


Prof. Sir Leslic Martin, Prof. a2 Gardner- 
Medwin, Prof. Sir William Holford. 

Dibb: \aurice George, BArch.(Natal), 
‘Snowview’, PO Box 34, Hilton, Natal, South 


\frica. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
Doveton: Keith, Dip.Arch.(CT), Trelawne, 


Woody Road, Plumstead, Cape Town, 
South ae; ca. O. Pryce Lewis and applying for 
nomination ‘by the Council under Bye-law 
3(d). 


Final: Frank Gilbert, 18 Rathnelly Avenue, 
Toronto 3, Ontario, Canada. Kenneth J. 
Lindy and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Grewal: Bhagwant Singh, Dip. Arch.(Birm.), 


PO Box 5239, Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 
R. W. J. Polkinghorne, Mrs E. D. Hughes, 
A. Douglus Jones. 

Hallen: Hans Heyerdahl, Dip.Arch.(Natal), 


912 Barclays Bank Buildings, Field Street, 
Durban, South Africa. Applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Heng: Heah Hock, Dip.Arch. 
(Cantab.), 44 Oci Tiong Ham Park, Singapore 
10. Ng Keng Siang, Prof. Sir Leslie Martin, 


E. J. Seow 

Holshausen: Colwyn George, c/o Messrs 
Lightfoot, Twentyman-Jones and Kent, Mark- 
hams Building, Adderley Street, Capetown, 


South Africa. O. Pryce Lewis, Prof. L. W. 
Thornton White and applying for nomination 
oy the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Kagan: Nathan, BArch(CT), MArch. 
Yale), | Stunberra House, 87 Rhodes Street, 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. O. Pryce 
cab F. L. Sturrock, Prof. L. W. Thornton 

hite. 


Khoo: Raymond Tiang Thye, Dipl.Arch. 
Kingston) 30 Market Street, Penang, 
Malaya. Applying for nomination by the 


Council under Bye-law 3(d). 
_ Krengel: B Arch.(Rand), 
Road, The Hill, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(<d). 


24 South 


_ Lewis: (Mrs) Alexandra, Dip.Arch.(The 
Polytechnic), 31 Cascade Road, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad West Indies. A. J. Prior, 
Anthony ¢ vis, John S. Walkden. 

Madadam: Millar, D A(Glas.), 110 
Wellesely Crescent, Apt 305, Toronto 5, 


Ontario, Canada. William McCrea, F. Fielden, 
A. D. Cordiner. 


Mahmood: Hamzah Bin, Dip.Arch.(Man- 
chester), Architects Branch, Ministry of 
Young Road, Kuala Lumpur, 
alaya 


\pplying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Marais: Willem Schalk, Dip.Arch.(Pretoria), 
717 Sanlam Smith Street, Durban, 
South Africa. Prof. \. L. Meiring and applying 


lof nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d). 


Meiring : 


Jacobus Wouter Henri, B Arch. 
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mands id. Baie D°Urfe, Province of 
Quebec. ¢ J. Roxburgh Smith, Arthur 
Pa -andolph C. Betts. 
"Chia: Wallace Peter, BArch.(McGill, 
Shiu Fai Terrace, Ist Floor, Stubbs Road, 
Hong Ko \pplying for nomination by the 

Heng Tat. B \reh.(Melbourne), 
East Cows! Road, Singapore 16. Prof. Brian B. 
Lewis, R Parker, Mrs Hilary Lewis. 


(Rand), Messrs Meiring, Naude, Papendorf 
and Van Der Merwe, Southern Life Buildings, 
St Georges Street, Cape Town, South Africa. 
Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(<). 

Oldham: Denys James Michael, BArch. 
(Auck. NZ), 465 Childers Road, Gisborne, 
New Zealand. Prof. C. R. Knight, Edward 
Armstrong, M. K. Draffin. 

Peckham: George Edward Justin, 1213 San- 
lam Buildings, Smith Street, Durban, Natal, 
South Africa. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Ravenscroft: Michael John, Dip.Arch.(CT), 
c/o Messrs Balck and Fagg, 76 Strand Street, 


Cape Town, South Africa. Owen Pryce 
Lewis, Prof. L. W. Thornton White, F. L. 
Sturrock. 

Scrimgeour: George Robert, BArch.(CT), 


Box 1994, Salisbury, Southern 
E. R. Coote, C. Ross Mackenzie, H. J. 

Smith: Colin Louis Melville, 
vard), AADipL, 22 Appian Way, Cambridge, 
Mass., USA. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Smith: Peter Paul, 41 Munro Road, Cran- 
borne Park, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
A. Lloyd Spencer, C. Ross Mackenzie, H. J. L. 
Hartford. 

Tan: Kong Hong, Dip.Arch.(R WA), PWD 
Headquarters, Maxwell Road, Kuala Lumpur, 


M Arch.(Har- 


Malaya. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Taylor: Donald Michael, BA, Dipl.Arch. 
(Natal), c/o 508 United Buildings, Smith 
Street, Durban, Natal, South Africa. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d). 

Taylor: Robert Lindsay, Dip.Arch.(Auck. 
NZ), 182 High Street, Lower Hutt, New 
Zealand. W. K. Cook and the President and 
oo Secretary of the NZIA under Bye-law 
3(a). 

Thornburrow: David Alfred, B Arch.(L’pool), 
11 Conduit Road (First Floor), Hong Kong. 
H. G. Robinson, Eric Cumine, W. W. C. 
Shewan. 

Vincent: Ivan, BArch.(CT), Messrs Vos, 
Lane and Vincent, Allied Building, Terminus 
Street, East London, CP, South Africa. 
O. Pryce Lewis, Prof. L. W. Thornton White 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 

Wellbeloved: Ernest Trevor, B Arch.(Rand), 
213 City Trust House, 106 Fox Street, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. K. E. F. Gardiner, 
Alan R. Meadley and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Wright: Gordon McDonald, Dip.Arch. 
(Auck. NZ), 11 Ferry Building, Quay Street, 
Auckland, New Zealand. J..H. White and the 
President and Hon. Secretary of the NZIA 
under Bye-law 3(a). 


Members’ Colum 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnerships vacant or wanted, prac- 
tices for sale or wanted, office accommodation, 
and personal notices other than of posts wanted 
as salaried assistants for which the Institute's 
Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr Dennis W. Bell [A] has taken up an 
appointment with Messrs Turner and Holland 
[L/A], Wakefield, and he is in charge of their 
new branch office in Garforth. Mr Bell’s 
private address is now 58 Ringway, Garforth, 
near Leeds, Yorks. 


Mr F. S. Drake [A] has been appointed Chief 
Architect to the Government of Tanganyika 
and his address is PO Box 9144, Dar es Salaam, 
Tanganyika. 


Mr G. C. Quilliam [A] has been appointed 
Head of the School of Architecture at Ports- 
mouth College of Art. He has been Deputy 
Head of the School of Architecture since 
January 1959. Before his Portsmouth appoint- 
ment, he was Senior Assistant in the School 
of Architecture of the Regional College of Art 
at Hull for ten years. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr Basil W. Adlam [A] has terminated his 
partnership, as from 31 May 1961, in the 
practice of Piper, Whalley and Partners [A] 
who will continue to practise under this ttle 
at all their offices. 


Mr Jon R. K. Barnsley [A] has taken Mr Alan 
G. Hewett, amrTpt [A], into partnership. The 
practice will continue from 26 Chalcot Square, 
London, NW1, under the style of Barnsley and 
Hewett. 


Miss Jill M. Bower, BA (ARCH.) [A], and Mr 
W. Bryan Worrall, pipL.ARCH. [A], have 
commenced their own practice under the style 
of Bower and Worrall at Bank Chambers, 
66 High Street, Maidenhead, Berks (Maiden- 
head 206), where they will be pleased to 
receive trade literature. 


Messrs E. S. Boyer and Partners [4A] have 
opened a branch office at 46 Parkers Road, 
Sheffield 10, Yorks (Sheffield 62474) with 
Mr P.C. Evans [A], associate partner, in charge. 


They will be pleased to receive trade and tech- 
nical information. 


Mr T. L. Brown [L] of Khartoum, Sudan, has 
opened an office at Vernon Road Chambers, 
8 Vernon Road, Scarborough, where he will 
be pleased to receive trade literature and 
samples. 


As from 1 July 1961 the Anthony Clark 
Partnership comprises the following archi- 
tectural practices: Spence Atkinson, Anthony 
Clark and Partners, of Liverpool and Warring- 
ton; H. Anthony Clark, F. C. Roberts and 
Partners, of Wrexham; and F. C. Roberts, of 
Mold. The principals of the combined practice 
are Mr H. Anthony Clark [F], Mr A. Spence 
Atkinson [F], Mr F. C. Roberts [F], Mr R. B. 
Heaton [A] and Mr Brian F. Evans [A]. The 
registered office of the partnership is Martins 
Bank Building, Water Street, Liverpool 2 
(Central 2922), with branch offices at 13 Peters 
Buildings, Rumford Street, Liverpool 2 
(Central 6252), 41 Regent Street, Wrexham 
(Wrexham 4161-2), 25 Stanley Street, War- 
rington (Warrington 32621) and Earl Cham- 
bers, Mold (Mold 526-7). 


Messrs James Cubitt and Partners [F/A] have 
taken into partnership as associates Mr H. D. 
Lee, Mr William John Baker [A], Mr Keith 
Banks [A], Mr Alan Craig [A], Mr Ward Koss 
[A] and Mr Dennis Marshall [A]. 


Mr W. Brian Edwards [A] has resigned his 
position as associate partner with Messrs 
Diamond-Clarke, 11536 Jasper Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alta, Canada, and he has joined 
The Design Partnership, 423 Oxford Road, 
Manchester 13. 


Mr W. H. Golightly [L} and Mr F. H. 
Harrington [L] have retired from active prac- 
tice with the firm of Evans, ee a and 
Woollatt. On | June 1961 Mr T. J. N. Cart- 
wright [A], Mr J. M. Baron [4] oa Mr D. A. 
Marshall [A] were taken into partnership, and 
the name of the firm changed to Cartwright, 
Woollatt and Partners. 


Mr H. A. Halpern [A] has taken Mr M. T. R. 
Cousins [A] into partnership. They will practise 
under the style of Halpern and Partners at 
58-60 Cannon Street, London, EC4 (City 
6564-6). 


The firm of Messrs Hooper, Belfrage and Gray 
(Mr Percy Gray [F], Mr A. C. Birch [A] and 
Mr Michael James [A]) is now practising under 
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the stvle of Gray, Birch and James. The firm 
will continue to practise from Donington 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, WC2 
(Temple Bar 1346-7). 
Miss Jacqueline Joseph, 414. and Mr Henry S. 
Orbach [A] have formed a joint partnership 
to be known as Joseph and Orbach Associates. 
Their office address is 320 South Main Street, 
Plymouth, Michigan, USA, where they will be 
pleased to receive suitable trade catalogues. 


Mr N. G. Kelsey [fF] and Mr H. R. Stewart- 
Hunter [4], the partners of Messrs G. J. Jolly 
and Partners, wish to announce that the firm 
is now known as Kelsey and Hunter and 
Associates, and will operate from the new 
head ollice at Dralda House, Keswick Road, 
London, SW1!5. The addresses of the practices 
in Kaduna (Nigeria), Brighton and Ports- 
mouth remain unchanged. The associate 
members of the firm are Mr P. Golding [4] 
and Mr E. Miles [A]. Mr J. Ernest Franck [F] 
will continue as consultant. 


Messrs Kelsey and Fiunter and Associates 
[F/ AA] wish to announce that their practice 
in Northern Nigeria has been in operation 
since | January 1961, under the style of 
Kelsey and Hunter (Northern Nigeria). The 
resident partner, Mr G. F. Woodcock [4], will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues at Box 
No. 206, Kaduna, Northern Nigeria. 


Mr R.N. Linford [4A] has commenced private 
pratice on his own account at 254 High Street. 
Uxbridge. where he will be pleased to receive 
trade literature. Representatives can be seen by 
appointment only. 


Mr A. B. Maskill [4] and Mr T. H. T. MeCabe, 
ARCS, have formed a partnership under the 
title of Maskill and McCabe, Midland Bank 
Chambers, Mansfield, where they will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues and 
samples. 


Mr Herbert Morel [A] is pleased to announce 
that he has now taken Mr David S. Bristow, 
BA(ARCH) [A], into associate partnership. The 
practice will be continued at Toys Hill, Wester- 
ham, Kent (Ide Hill 387). 


Mr Philip Powell [F] and Mr Hidalgo Moya 
[F] have taken Mr Robert Henley [4] and Mr 
Peter Skinner into partnership. The practice 
will continue as Powell and Moya at 36 Great 
Smith Street, London, SWI. 


Mr Andrew Renton, FRIAS [F], has com- 
menced practice on his own account in 
association with Mr Peter Howard, bipL.ARCH. 
(uct) [A] and Mr Humphrey Wood, BA 
(Cantab), AAbiPL. [4] at 48 Queen Anne 
Street, London, WIL. The name of the firm is 
Andrew Renton and Associates. 


Mr R. Lewis Reynish [/] wishes to announce 
that his practice has been amalgamated with 
Messrs Keisey and Hunter and Associates 
|F 4A] of London, Portsmouth, Brighton and 
Nigeria. The practice will continue at Kent 
Lodge, Queen’s Crescent, Southsea. 


Phe practices of Sir Robert Tasker and Partners 
and Derek Stephenson and Partners have been 
amalgamated as from | May 1961. The 
partners, Mr Norman Royce [F] and Mr Derek 
Stephenson, BARCH., DIP.1P [A], will continue 
to practise at No. 3 Field Court, Gray’s Inn, 
London, WCI (Chancery 5957-9), under the 
style of Royce, Stephenson and Tasker. Mr 
bt. E. Tasker, AMI STRUCI.E, Will practise as 
a consultant partner and Mr H. M. Hurley [.4] 
and Mr P. A. Stewart [A] have been appointed 
associated partners. Mr J. Gilbert, ARICS. 
will continue to act as surveyor to the practice. 


Mr IT. Wynne Thomas [4] of Messrs Nicol, 
Nicol and Thomas, 11! New Street, Birming- 
ham 2, has opened a branch office at 91 St 
Mary Street, Carditf (Cardiff 23326). Miss 
Pamela Mann [4] will be in charge of this 
office and will be pleased to receive trade 
literature. 


Mr Lawrence Wright [4A] while maintaining 
his office at 16 Carlisle Street, London, W1 
(Gerrard 1253) has opened a studio at 31 West 
Street, Alresford, Hants (Alresford 2357). Cor- 
respondence should preferably be addressed, 
and telephone calls made, to the Alresford 


address. Mr Wright does not wish to receive 
trade literature at either address. 


Mr Anthony Wylson [.4] and Mr Munro 
Waterston [4] have formed a joint partnership. 
The practice will continue at 2 Field Court, 
Gray’s Inn, London, WC1. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Messrs Appleton and Bruce (Mr Archibald S. 
Blair [Z.]) have moved their offices from 22 
Victoria Parade, Torquay, to The White 
House, 39 Totnes Road, Paignton, Devon 
(Paignton 56042). 


Mr H. N. Ash [4] has changed his address to 
7 Almond Grove, Warwick. 


Mr John F. Davies [A] has recently taken up 
an appointment with the Corby Development 
Corporation, and now lives at 1 Westwood 
Walk, Corby, Northants. No circulars by 
request. 


Mr Roger Dyer [4] has changed his address 
to Apt 8 1223 Kearny Strect, San Francisco, 
California, USA. 


Mr E. Austen Johnson [/ | has changed his 
office address to 11 King’s Head Buildings, 
Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield. 


Mr thomas A. Larkin [4] has changed his 
address to 22 Rhodes Court, Park Street, 
Kimberley. 


Mr I. Forsyth Lawson [A] has changed his 
private address to ‘Pighle Cottage’, Rose 
Bank, Bloxham, near Banbury, Oxon. 


Mr R. N. Linford [A] has changed his private 
address to ‘Farleigh’, King’s Road, Chalfont 
St Giles, Bucks (Chalfont St Giles 2881). 


Mr Leslie H. Nixon [A] has changed his 
address to ‘High Corner’, Pangbourne Hill, 
Pangbourne, Reading, Berks. 


Mr J. H. Pavitt [A] has changed his address 
to 10 Collins Street, Blackheath, London, 
SE3. 


Mr J. K. Pittaway [4] has changed his address 
to 73 Church Street, Blackheath, Birmingham. 


Mr Christopher J. Rainford [A] has changed 
his address to c/o Messrs Brandt and O’Dell, 
P and O House, Steamer Point, Tawahi, Aden. 


The present address of Mr N. G. Savvides [A] 
is PO Box No. 518, Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Messrs Seagrim and Read [L./] have changed 
their address to The White House, 39 Totnes 
Road, Paignton (Paignton 57964). 


Mr D. R. Tapp [4] has changed his address 
to 3 Valley Road, Hunters Ride, Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxon. 


Mr B. Turner-Davis [4] has changed his 
address to c/o National Capital Commission, 
291 Carling Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Messrs H. Wakeford and Sons (Mr Leonard V. 
Kidd [L]) have changed their address to 159 
Clapham Road, London, SW9. 


Messrs Fletcher Watson and Partners [F 44] 
have changed their London address from 
3 Old Barrack Yard, Knightsbridge, SW1, to 
34 Pont Street, London, SWI (Belgravia 
7228). In Norwich the firm continues to 
practise at Pulls Ferry. The Close. 


Mr Peter P. Winter [1] has changed his 
address to Northern Lights, Castle Road, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 
AND AVAILABLE 

Associate (40), eight years in private practice 
as principal with wide design and administra- 
tive experience at home and overseas seeks 
partnership with older member who wishes to 
retire gradually from practice. More affinity 
to sound practical design in well-tried methods, 
construction and finishes rather than to purely 
contemporary outlook. Some capital available. 
Area preferred, eastern counties, north of 
Thames, south of Humber. Box 252, c/o 
Secretary, RIBA. 


Fellow, conducted own architec : 
in London for 12 years, Practice 
years, returning to UK. te 
progressive expanding firn 

tects with a view to part 

bationary period. Capital available 
reply to Box 268, c/o Secretary, RIDA, 


Established practice with off 
and Home Counties for sale 
to retire, offers scope to ene: 
required. Box 270, c/o Seere 


ces in London 
Principal Wanting 
Clic Man, Capital 
RIBA, 

Fellow, practising on own a 
in London, would like to join up With a 

architect or firm at end of September pe 
owing to termination of lease. Box 27] she 
Secretary, RIBA. Co 


ccount for 25 years 


Associate (35) with local business contacts t 

years: expertence tn industrial, public hee 
and conversion work, seeks position leading 
to partnership in West Riding or East teal 
Car owner, with capital available. Box oH 
c/o Secretary, RIBA. ~~ 


Associate member (60) with long established 
country town practice in SE England now 
single handed would conside: joining large 
firm interested in a branch office. Two-roomed, 
equipped office available in central position, 
Box 274, c/o Secretary, RIB \ 7 


Hardworking associate (37) with 14 years’ 
industrial and general experience seeks posi- 
tion with view to partnership or purchase of 
practice on long or short-term basis, UK of 


overseas. Box 275, c/o Secretary, Ripa. 


Box 240 (April JOURNAL) The advertiser 
thanks all those who wrote to him and wishes 
to state that he has now made satisfactory 
arrangements. 


ACCOMMODATION 

Associate requires for occupation by the 

beginning of December office accommodation 
approximately 750 ft super — in the Regent’s 

Park or Harley Street area. Self-contained 

lavatory accommodation preferable. Box 276, 

c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as 
a body, is not responsible for the statements 
made or opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 


ABS 


Retirement Pensions 


For the self-employed professional man 
the Income Tax concessions of the Finance 
Act, 1956, are important when a personal 
pension is planned. Taking into account 
the inquirer’s tax position the actual advan- 
tages obtainable by him in this way should 
be compared with those secured by alter- 
native arrangements before a decision is 
reached. In view of the association of this 
Agency with the leading Life Offices in the 
Pension field, expert advice is freely avail 
able on request and without obligation. 

Staff pension arrangements may be made 
with Inland Revenue approval for small 
as well as large staffs including cases where 
a single employee only is concerned. The 
requirements of professional firms vaty 
widely and there is no universal solution. 
We should be glad to discuss your requife 
ments and put before you suggestions to 
meet your problem with details of the 
outlay involved and the effect on ta 
liability. 

Please address inquiries to: 

The Manager, 
ABS Insurance Agency Ltd, 
66 Portland Place, 
London, W1 
(Telephone: Langham 5533) 
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Behr 
View from Green Park (See also cover picture) 


26 St James’s Place, SW1 
Apartment Building (collective) 


Stella Samuel 


This block of luxury flats was awarded the London Archi- 
tecture Bronze Medal for 1960. The architects were Denys 
Lasdun and Partners (Mr Denys Lasdun, MBE [F] and Mr 
Alexander Redhouse [A]). The General Contractor was 
Messrs J. Jarvis and Sons Ltd. The site faces on to Queen’s 
Walk on the east side of Green Park and is approached from 
St James’s Place where there are some good examples of 
Georgian architecture. Immediately south of the site stands 
Spencer House (1756-65), designed for Earl Spencer by John 
Vardy. The park facade is in the tradition of Inigo Jones and 
coexists admirably with its neighbour. 

The building is illustrated, with notes on design and con- 
struction contributed by the architects. 


Aims of the design 


(i) To produce a building of our time 
which would, in terms of urban 
renewal, concern itself with the rela- 
tionship between buildings of historic 
interest and modern architecture. 

It is suggested that this is primarily 
a matter of respecting the existing 
‘grain’ of the locality and its build- 
ings. This has nothing to do with the 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


Facin; 
Top ri 
Botton 


relative size of the building nor with 
the stylistic imitation. Grain is a visual 
assessment of the actual structure 
of any city. It can be read from 
an air photograph or by walking 
its streets; it is inherent in the 
bricks and mortar. On the human 
side, respect for grain will ensurea Hi 
domestic scale in the component fi 
parts of a new building. It will also ie 
maintain something like the pre-exist 
ing sociological grouping of the street Py 
that gave the original urban grain to 


To produce spatially well-propor 
tioned living accommodation planned 
to give tenants maximum flexibility in 
the arrangement of rooms, most of 
which command magnificent views. 
Each floor is organised technically 
(heat, light, service ducts, etc.) ina 
manner which will not inhibit future 
changes — the only structurally fixed 
elements in the apartments being 
bathrooms, kitchens, service ducts 
and vertical circulation. 
Accommodation includes garage 
space for twelve cars, caretakers 
flat, entrance hall, four large apart 
ments with 13 ft high living-rooms, 
two smaller apartments, one apat 
ment on the ground floor with garden 
and a penthouse apartment on the 
seventh floor with its own roof garden 
above. 


The resulting external architee 
tural treatment is a direct expres 
sion of the internal  spatid 
organisation, modulated only by 
the position of structural columm 
and service ducts 


To use today's technology to achieve 
not only high standards of sound até 
thermal insulation, but also to provide 
a building fabric requiring minimum 
maintenance. 


(a) 
J 
: 
bs 
Ve 
: 


i water and the tenant is able to and colour were achieved by a 
Notes on Constrwotes select the temperature he requires mix of 1:14:3 with a slump of 
(a) Sound insulation bl ae in each room by thermostatic approximately 2} in. The cement 
Windows are double glaze control. Heating system is was proportioned one part ‘Snow- 
througout. Floors are floated on designed to maintain a temperature crete’ to three parts ordinary 
battens fixed to insulated clips set of 70° F, with comfort conditions in Portland cement and Ham river 
in concrete with fibre glass quilt the immediate vicinity of large win- sand and coarse aggregates. 
laid between vattens. Bathrooms dows. The contractor programmed for 
adjacent to living rooms are a continuous pour. The standard 
structurally isolated. Cavity walls (.) Structure and External Fabric of fair-faced concrete achieved is 
divide bedrooms. General stan- Structure consists of RC columns due, first, to the detailed con- 
dard of sound reduction between with 74 in. thick in situ floor slabs sideration of the formwork, joint 
apartments is 45 dbs. Mechanical and wide shallow edge beams positions, workability of the mix; 
equipment is mounted on anti- supporting 7 ft. cantilevered bal- secondly, to careful placing, com- 
vibration bases. Noise transmis- conies. The floors are designed paction and adequate curing; and, 
sion in ductwork between rooms to give considerable latitude in thirdly, to scrupulous site super- 
is eliminated by labyrinthine positioning of internal walls and vision by the contractor. 
acoustic baffles which separate allow for future variations. Overall The in situ reinforced concrete 
grilles and diffusers. Ducts are stability of the building is provided structure is clad with 1} in. thick 
lined with acoustic felt. by RC core containing lifts and Baveno grey granite with white 
(b) Thermal Insulation and Heating staircases. vitreous mosaic on soffits. There 
All concrete walls are lined with The parapets in the penthouse are concealed built-in gutters on 
cork. Deep overhanging balconies structure are beams rooted in the all floors over the entrance hall 
act as cut-off from sun during main tank and plant room. They to deal with watershed. Window 
summer solstice. Heavy section cantilever 25 ft in one elevation sub-frames are made from pressed 
window frames are packed with and 14 ft on the return, allowing grain-blasted bronze sections. 
expanded polystyrene. Heating is a clear aperture unobstructed by External duct casings are built 
generally by means of convectors vertical elements. of Baggeridge blue engineering 
designed as an integral part of Exposed concrete at penthouse bricks. The roof parapet incor- 
the window layout. They are level was specified as ‘boarded porates a track for a travelling 
served with low pressure hot finish’ in white concrete. Strength cradle. 
Facing page, ‘op left: View from N end of St James’s Place. This page: top left: Exposed concrete at penthouse level. 
Top right: NE elevation from St James’s Place. Lower left: Entrance Hall. Wall covering in gold mosaic. 
Bottom left: Detail of S corner. Top right: Living room with two floor levels. 


Lower right: Sixth floor living room and dining gallery. 
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26 St James’s Place 


Key to Details 


14 in. thick Baveno grey granite supported by bronze 
cramps and dowels 


. Pressed sand-blasted bronze window surrounds 


3. 2 in. thick hermetically sealed double-glazed windows 


in pressed steel frames 


. ¢ in. thick expanded polystyrene lining to inner surface 


of pressed bronze to obviate condensation 


. Precast terrazzo cill supported on steel brackets 

. Convector heating unit with individual room control 

. 1 in. thick cork insulation 

. 2 in. thick plaster 

. 3in. by in. hardwood skirting 

. 1 in. thick hardwood strip floor laid on 2 in. by 2 in. 


battens in patent insulated floor clips 


. Uncompressed glass fibre quilt 

. Plaster pelmet 

. Suspended ceiling 

. $ in. expanded polystyrene cast into slab 

. Remote controlled ventilators incorporated into pressed 


metal window soffit 


. 1 in. blockboard 

. Vitreous enamel sheet metal gutter lining 
. Pressed sand-blasted bronze cill 

. MS handrail 

. 2 in. asphalte gutter 

. Vitreous tiles 

. White mozaic soffit 


\ 
\ 


ast 


TITTTIT 


Typical window cill and head 


Scale 1:9 
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Cill with concealed gutter to windows over main entrance Top right: Balcony 
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The architect (Sir William Holford) as leader of the team (Sir Keith Joseph). It is not necessary that the 


architect should know everything about every branch of the industry. If the principles are understood 
that is sufficient. The President, R1BA and ABs, has a firm grasp of the yellow variegated maple, while | 
the Parliamentary Secretary, M o H and LG, his job having been thoroughly pre-planned, is completing 
on schedule at the official ceremony at the ABs Old People’s Homes at Frenchlands Hatch, on 26 May, 
to mark the completion of the second stage of the Scheme designed by Clifford Culpin and Partners, 
which has received the M o H and LG Housing Award for Rural Building, Southern Region 


Professional Negligence 


Correspondence arising out of recent Practice Notes on the 
question of professional negligence has shown how interested 
members are in this subject and how concerned to know in 
greater detail what the architect’s position is in this respect. 
The following extract from Professional Negligence by J. P. 
Eddy, ac (Stevens) is reproduced by courtesy of the author 
and publishers, and will be of interest to members: 


ARCHITECTS 


The duty of an architect is to use the care and skill of an 
architect of ordinary competence measured by the professional 
standard of the time.! He is expected to have a practical 
working knowledge of the law relating to his profession, 
sufficient to enable him to discharge his duty adequately. It 
should include knowledge of the Acts and by-laws affecting 
building, the requirements of local authorities and others, 
sanitary laws, easement of light and air, rights of way, 
support, party walls and party fence walls and other matters.2 

Whether in any given case the architect is liable for negli- 
gence must of course depend on the relevant contract and all 
the material circumstances. 

For instance, if he is employed to do something of novel 
character failure by itself will not be any evidence of negli- 
gence. There is an old case which illustrates this principle. 
The plaintiff employed the defendant, an architect, to prepare 
plans for, and superintend the erection of, model lodging- 
houses after the latest improvements, and he further instructed 
the defendant to put in a new patent concrete roofing which 
! See Charlesworth, The Law of Negligence, 2nd ed., p. 419. 

—_— The Law relating to Building and Engineering Contracts, 5th ed., 


* Turner yv. Garland and Christopher (1853), Hudson on Building Contracts, 
4th ed., Vol. 2, p. 1. 
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cost only a quarter of what a lead or slate roof would have 
cost. 

The concrete roof proved a failure, let in water, and had to 
be removed and replaced. The plaintiff sued the architect for 
negligence. 


Said Erle J. in directing the jury?: 

‘The plaintiff will merit your verdict if the defendant was 
found wanting in the competent skill of an ordinary 
architect ... You should bear in mind that if the building 
is of an ordinary description, in which he had had abun- 
dance of experience, and it proved a failure, this is an 
evidence of want of skill or attention. But if out of ordinan 
course, and you employ him about a novel thing about 
which he has had little experience, and if it has not had the 
test of experience, failure may be consistent with skill. The 
history of all great improvements shows failure of those who 
embark in them; this may account for the defect of rool. 


The jury returned what the judge held was substantively « 
verdict for the defendants, and the parties agreed to stop 
proceedings. 

On the other hand - to take another simple illustration - 2 
architect who is instructed to prepare plans and specifications 
for erection of a building may well be held to be negligent i 
he fails to measure the site. Such indeed was the position 
the case of Colombus Company Limited v. Clowes. Ther 
the plaintiffs became the lessees of a piece of land in Carmelit 
Street in the City of London, and they employed the defen- 
dants as their architect to prepare plans and specifications for 
a factory and offices to be erected on that site, and to enga 
a quantity surveyor to take out the quantities from such plans 


4 Atp. ft. 5 [1903] | K.B. 244. 
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The architect, understanding that the dimensions of the piece 
of land in question were less than was actually the case, did 
not measure the land, but prepared specifications and plans 
in accordance with what he believed to be the dimensions of 
the site, and employed a surveyor to take out the quantities 
from these plans. The plaintiffs, having paid the architect for 
the plans, were unable to raise funds to build on the site, and 
ultimately parted with it, and then discovered the error in the 
plans. The architect was of course held to be negligent, but, 
as the plaintiff had sustained no loss from his negligence, the 
damages awarded were only nominal. 


Giving or Withholding Certificates. In the matter of giving or 
withholding certificates Cresswell® attributes to the architect 


three functions: 
|. That of a skilled servant of the employer. 
2, That of the responsible agent of the employer. 


3, That of a quasi-arbitrator when his decision is final, in 
which position he must act with strict impartiality between 
the employer and the contractor. 


In considering in any given circumstances the question of 
negligence it is important to see in what capacity the architect 
isacting - whether as agent for his employer or as an arbitrator 
or quasi-arbitrator. This contrast is brought out by two well- 
known cases, Rogers v. James,”? and Chambers v. Goldthorpe; 
Restell v. Nye.8 

In Rogers v. James? an architect brought an action to 
recover £123, the balance of his account, for services rendered 
in connection with the erection of a house. The employer 
counterclaimed for damages for negligence by reason of the 
builder omitting certain works. The plaintiff denied that he 
was negligent, and further stated that, in giving his final 
certificate to the builder, he deducted £82 in respect of the 
omissions; and further he contended that this certificate was 
binding upon the employer. The jury who tried the case found 
that the plaintiff had been negligent, and they awarded the 
plaintiff £58 on his claim and the defendant £90 on his 
counterclaim. On appeal the Court of Appeal held that the 
certificate was final as between the building owner and the 
builder, but not as between the building owner and the 
architect. 

In Chambers v. Goldthorpe; Restell v. Nye’ a building 
owner employed an architect to supervise the erection of 
vertain houses by a contractor. The building contract pro- 
vided for payments on account of the price of the works 
during their progress, and for payment of the balance after 
heir completion, upon certificates of the architect. Clause 20 
provided as follows: 


‘A certificate of the architect, or an award of the referee 
hereinafter referred to, as the case may be, showing the 
final balance due or payable to the contractor, is to be 
conclusive evidence of the works having been duly com- 
pleted, and that the contractor is entitled to receive payment 
of the final balance, but without prejudice to the liability of 
the contractor under provisions of Clause 12’ (which dealt 
with the question of remedying defects). 


The Court of Appeal (A. L. Smith, mr, and Collins, LJ, 
Romer, LJ, dissenting) held that the architect, in ascertaining 
‘ig amount due to the contractor and certifying for it under 
‘contract, occupied the position of an arbitrator, and there- 
‘ote Was not liable to an action by the building owner for 
igligence in the exercise of those functions. 


‘Under clause 20°, said the Master of the Rolls, ‘I cannot 
come to the conclusion that the architect’s sole duty was 
0 protect the interests of the building owner against the 
builder. | think that under that clause he owed a duty to 
° The Law Relati 


7 (1891) 8 TLRS Building and Engineering Contre 
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the builder as well as to the building owner. I think that 
the effect of his agreeing to act under Clause 20 of the 
contract was that he undertook the duty towards both 
parties of holding the scales even, and deciding between 
them impartially as to the amount payable by the one to 
the other.’ 


Collins, LJ, said that no one disputed that for many purposes 
the architect was the agent of the building owner and would 
therefore be liable to an action for negligence, but it was not 
inconsistent with that proposition that for some purposes he 
should assume the role of a quasi-arbitrator, in which case an 
action would not lie against him for negligence. In Rogers v. 
James the architect was apparently not acting in that capacity, 
but as agent for his employer. 

In Wisbech Rural Council v. Ward,9 Atkin, LJ, (as he then 
was), referred to the decision in Chambers v. Goldthorpe,1° 
and said that he was not aware of any case which had extended 
the doctrine enunciated in Chambers v. Goldthorpe to the 
granting of interim certificates, and he did not desire to express 
any opinion about it. 


Position of Great Delicacy. A case in the House of Lords 
shows very clearly that where under a building contract 
matters are left by the parties to the final decision of an 
architect he must act judicially. I refer to the case of Hick- 
man & Co. v. Roberts.!! There a building contract provided 
that the decision of the architect of the building owners on 
all matters in relation to the work should be final, and that 
payment should be made on the certificate of the architect. 
The architect, under a misapprehension of his position, 
allowed his judgment to be influenced by the building owners, 
and improperly delayed issuing his certificates in accordance 
with their instructions. After the completion of the work and 
the expiration of the period of maintenance, the contractor 
sued the building owners for the final balance alleged to be 
due under the contract, but the final certificate was not issued 
until after the commencement of the action. It was held that 
the building owners were precluded from setting up as a 
defence to the action either that the issue of the certificate 
was a condition precedent to the bringing of the action or 
that the certificate was conclusive as to the amount of the 
claim. 


Said Lord Shaw!2: 


‘The position of an architect in a building contract is one 
of great delicacy. He is placed in that position to act 
judicially, when, to the knowledge of both parties, the 
person who is his master and his paymaster is one of the 
parties to the contract. It has been affirmed by courts of 
law, however, that that being the case, his judicial position 
must be accepted, and it follows from that that in the 
peculiarly delicate situation in which such a man stands 
the courts of law must be particular to see that his judicial 
attitude is maintained.’ 


How Claims May Arise. An architect’s liability for pro- 
fessional negligence may arise either through plans, drawings 
and specifications being defective or incomplete, or through 
their not being supplied to the contractor in proper time. The 
design of a building may be defective or incomplete, for 
example, (1) as not being in accordance with the art and 
science of architecture, or opposed to sound principles of 
building; (2) as not being in accordance with the instructions 
of the employer; (3) as contravening statutes and by-laws; 
and (4) as disregarding restrictions imposed on the use of the 
land, either by public or private rights.!3 

Recent cases of alleged negligence involving architects may 
be usefully referred to. 
9 [1928] 2 K.B. 1. © [1901] 1 Q.B. 624. 

239, 


11 [1913] A.C. 229. 12 [bid., at 
13 See Halsbury’s Laws of England, 3rd ed., Vol. 3, para. 1061. 
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Sincock v. Bangs (Reading)!4 was a case in which the 
plaintiff, an architect and surveyor, was instructed by the 
defendant to inspect a farm which the defendant wished to 
buy. The plaintiff asked the defendant if a ‘detailed survey’ 
or a ‘general opinion’ on the property was required. The 
defendant said that he required a ‘general opinion’. He pur- 
chased the property, and afterwards discovered that there was 
a settlement at one corner of the house, and that dry rot and 
woodworm were present, necessitating costly repairs. The 
plaintiff sued for fees, and the defendant counterclaimed for 
damages. 

Barry, J, said that the plaintiff had been in the position of 
a ‘watch dog’ for the defendant, who required professional 
advice to ensure that any offer he made for the house was 
prudent. It was the plaintiff’s duty to warn the defendant of 
any defects which might have a material effect on the value of 
the property. He was satisfied that the opinion expressed by 
the plaintiff was wrong and that it amounted to negligence. 
Accordingly, after allowing the plaintiff the fees to which he 
was entitled, the learned judge gave judgment for a sum by 
way of damages. 

A case in which architects lost their fees and had indeed to 
pay damages because their plans turned out to be useless was 
Dalgliesh v. Bromley Corporation.!5 They were appointed to 
act as architects to the Bromley Borough Council in con- 
nection with a scheme for the erection of four-storey buildings 
of flats and maisonettes. They prepared plans, which were 
approved by the council, who instructed building contractors 
to erect the flats. Subsequently, suspecting that the ground 
was made-up ground, the architects ordered bore holes to be 
made; they engaged consultants to advise them, incurring 
additional costs, and advised the council that it would be 
necessary to resite two of the blocks and have concrete pile 
foundations. The corporation finally decided to abandon the 
scheme. The architects claimed fees for the preparation of 
plans and work for the abandoned scheme. The council 
counterclaimed for the loss and damage suffered as a result 
of the architects’ negligence. The arbitrator found that the 
council had been provided with useless plans, and he awarded 
them the amount of expense they had incurred, and dismissed 
the architects’ claim. On appeal, Lord Goddard, cJ, upheld 
the award. 


The Question of Damages 


The amount of damages recoverable for negligence, whether 
it be that of an architect, a surveyor or an engineer, is the 
loss resulting from it. Said Lord Blackburn in Livingstone v. 
The Rawyards Coal Company?+: 


‘I do not think there is any difference of opinion as to its 
being a general rule that, where an injury is to be com- 
pensated by damages, in settling the sum of money to be 
given for reparation of damages you should as nearly as 
possible get at that sum of money which will put the party 
who has been injured, or who has suffered, in the same 
position as he would have been in if he had not sustained 
the wrong for which he is now getting his compensation 
or reparation.’ 


Lord Dunedin put the point in this way in Admiralty 
Commissioners v. Susquehanna: 


‘The common law says that the damages due either for 
breach of contract or for tort are damages which, so far as 
money can compensate, will give the injured party repara- 
tion for the wrongful act and for all the natural and direct 
consequences of the wrongful act.’ 


The principle is illustrated by the case of Saunders and 
Collard v. Broadstairs Local Board.26 There the plaintiffs, a 
firm of engineers and surveyors, brought an action for 
14 [1952] C.P.L. 562. 15 [1953] C.P.L. 411. 


24 (1880) 5 App. Cas. 25 at 39. 25 [1926] A.C. 655 at 661 
26 (1890) Hudson on Building Contracts, 4th ed., Vol. 2, p. 164. 


£521 12s. 6d. for work done, including surve 
specifications and plans in connection with s 
drainage works for the urban sanitary authori 
stairs, and for superintending the execution of 
for the works. The defendants counterclaimed 
for negligence. An Official Referee assessed the damages 
the counterclaim at £4,686 12s. 6d., and a Divisional Comet 
the Queen’s Bench Division dismissed a motion to set asid 
his judgment. It was contended that it was very hard upon “ 
plaintiffs that they should be made liable to the extent of 
nearly £5,000; 
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‘but’, said Grantham, J,27 ‘it is quite true that they can be 
made so liable, and I am very glad of it, because it wil] be 
not only a warning to them but to others, that they cannot 
allow works of this description to be done in any slip-shod 
way that the contractor chooses to do them, and allow the 
contractor to get any money he chooses.’ 


What is the position where plant is installed on the recom- 
mendation and to the specification of consulting engineers 
and it turns out to be unsatisfactory or otherwise does net 
perform the function expected of it? I think, applying the 
principle set out in Turner v. Garland and Christophers 
(where there was a new patent concrete roofing which proved 
to be a failure) one must look to see, first, whether the plant 
was of a novel character or not; secondly, exactly what the 
recommendation was; and, thirdly, why the plant has turned 
out to be unsatisfactory or otherwise does not perform the 
function expected of it. Only by considering these matters 
can one determine whether the consulting engineers have been 
negligent or not, that is to say, whether they have failed to 
show that degree of care and skill to be expected of them in 
the circumstances. But if there should be a finding of negli- 
gence then I think the damages should be such as to give the 
injured party reparation for the loss he has suffered. 
Again, if consulting engineers undertake to give advice 
about the installation of plant, and such plant should prove 
defective, do they automatically accept responsibility if their 
client’s profit should fall short of his expectations? As to 
this, I repeat what I have just said as to the material matters 
to be considered in determining whether there has been negli- 
gence or not. But if there is negligence on the part of the 
consulting engineers, and the injured party can show loss of 
profit as a result of it, this is no doubt a matter to be taken 
into consideration in assessing damages. At the same time | 
would point out that in this, as in other cases, the plaintiff is 
under a duty to take all reasonable steps to mitigate the loss 
consequent on the defendants’ wrong, and he cannot recover 
compensation for any part of the damage which is due to his 
neglect to take such steps.29 
27 Ibid., at 169. 


28 (1853) Hudson on Building Contracts, 4th ed., Vol. 2, p. 1 ante p. 115. 
29 See Mayne on Damages, 11th ed., p. 147. 
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RIBA Presentation to IVA. 


aentertained the 

paae of the 1uA to a dinner 
at 66 Portland Place on 
30 June. At the dinner the 
President, on behalf of the _ 
RIBA, presented to the President 
of the 1UA, Seftor Hector 
Mardones Restat, a gavel and 
block as a —— of the 

Congress of the 
= gavel and block have been 
made by Mr David Pye [A], 
Tutor in Furniture Design at 
the Royal College of Art. The 
gavel head and block are 
Kingwood from Brazil, the 
figuring in the block being 
unique. The shaft is Coromandel 
Ebony, a wood of some rarity. 
The head of the gavel, which 
closely resembles a carpenter’s 
mallet, is held in position by 
friction in the normal way. 
The inscription is incised and 
gilded, and reads: 
‘Presented to the International 
Union of Architects by the 
Royal Institute of British 
Architects, London July 1961’ 


Association of Official Architects 


Report on the Annual General Meeting 


New Aims of the AOA 


The third Annual General Meeting of the 
Association of Official Architects was 
opened by the Chairman at the RIBA on 
13 May, when he addressed the meeting 
reviewing the present situation. Mr Thurs- 
ton M. Williams [A] repeated briefly the 
successes achieved in the past year, in- 
cluding trade union certification, the obtain- 
ing of a seat on the grading sub-committee 
for the professions in local government and 
repeated successes in claiming correct 
designation in advertisements for architects. 

He went on to outline the work of the 
Association in the next 12 months and 
advocated a review of the salary standards 
adopted a year ago owing to the quickly 
changing situation and including a further 
independent arbitration award, which has 
already made last year’s pay awards in the 
hospital service out of date. Indeed, the 
mcomes of architects in public appoint- 
ments must rise in parallel to those in 
Private practice where fees are linked to 
nsing building costs. In addition, in private 
practice there is an increase in income 
forthcoming due to the recent revision in 
the scale-fee for state aided housing. 

Furthermore, he said, all sectors of the 
public services must aim at a similar salary 
kvel which should be based on a proper 
assessment of the value of the work 
handled by the architect. (A resolution 
to this effect was overwhelmingly passed 
later during the meeting.) 

Mr Williams said that the Association 
“ould always try to act in the best interests 
ofits members, and would try to represent 
members as a trade union. The Association 
Would launch a campaign insisting that 
when a building is illustrated in the tech- 
nical press the architects who have worked 
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on the project be named and particularly 
the ‘job architect’ properly credited. 

To have a right to claim high levels of 
salary for professional work of a high 
standard the Association would maintain 
its interest in the efficient production of 
work in official architectural practice. 

Mr Williams emphasised that a distinct 
contribution was being made to archi- 
tecture by the various public offices. No 
better illustration could be found than the 
highest award of the Milan Triennale 
being made to a public office in this 
country. The architects of Notts County 
Council were to be congratulated. 


The Two Tiers 


Mr Williams concluded by stressing that 
during the coming year the Association 
must examine the possible effects on archi- 
tects in official practice if a double-tier 
profession should be adopted, and formu- 
late a policy on this issue which must in 
time be communicated to the RIBA. 


Plans for a Magazine 


When later during the meeting the 
report of the General Council for the year 
was presented, it was revealed that negotia- 
tions were taking place at the present time 
with the publishers of the magazine 
Official Architecture and Planning. If these 
negotiations are successfully concluded this 
magazine would become the official 
monthly organ of the Association including 
editorial control. The magazine has always 
shown a sympathetic disposition to the 
Association and has reported its activities 
very fully. 

The magazine would, of course, be of 
tremendous assistance in keeping members 
fully informed and up to date; all types of 


new activities could be launched, including 
a correspondence column for members. 
The success or failure of this scheme 
depends (a) on the capital payment the 
Association can afford to make to the 
publishers in return for the 2,000 or so 
copies sent free of charge to the individual 
members, and (4) the amount of increased 
advertising revenue the publishers could 
achieve as a result of the increased 
circulation. 

The meeting therefore mandated the 
General Council to continue these negotia- 
tions with a limit to the capital sum that 
may be paid; at the same time empowering 
the Council to raise the annual subscription 
by 5s per annum to £1 to cover this and 
other extensions of services in the near 
future, such as the appointment of a recruit- 
ment officer at some future date. 

A resolution was also passed asking the 
Executive Committee of the Council to 
examine the advisability of communicating 
with local authorities informing them of 
the trade union status of the Association 
and seeking therefore the right to represent 
its members in local negotiations such as. 
appeals. 

Another resolution called upon the 
Council to seek representation on the 
appropriate committees of the Whitley 
Council for the Hospital Board to repre- 
sent these architects in a similar manner to 
those in local government. In an amend- 
ment that was passed this was extended to 
include the other public utility services also. 

The Executive Committee of the AoA for 
1961-62 is as follows: Officers: Mr Thurs- 
ton M. Williams [A] (Lcc), Chairman; 
Mr L Duxbury [A] (Manchester City), 
Vice-Chairman; Mr G. J. Foxley [A] 
(Derbyshire), Honorary Secretary; Mr 
J. T. Bell [A] (Essex), Honorary Treasurer. 
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Technical Column 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
BUILDING RESEARCH 


Studies and Documentation Congress at 
Cambridge, 6-11 September 1962 
Preparatory work for the second cIB 
Congress has now advanced sufficiently to 
make it possible to provide preliminary 
information on this Congress. 


For whom is the Congress? Like c1B’s first 
Congress, the second will be open to all 
interested persons; CIB members and their 
representatives may participate for a re- 
duced fee. 

Since one of the main purposes of the 
Congress is to foster personal contact 
between participants, it is probable that a 
maximum will be set to the total number 
of participants. Those wishing to register 
provisionally may write to the General 
Secretariat of c1B, PO Box 299, Rotterdam, 
The Netherlands. 


Where will the Congress be? The Congress 
will be held in Camtridge, England. This 
University City should provide an excellent 
venue and will afford plenty of opportuni- 
ties for informal personal contact. 

The organisation of the Congress will 
be shared between the c1B General Sec- 
retariat and the United Kingdom Building 
Research Station. 


When will the Congress be? The Congress 
will start on Thursday morning 6 Septem- 
ber 1962, and finish on Tuesday 11 Sep- 
tember 1962, in the afternoon. 

cis’s fourth General Assembly, open 
to CIB members only, will precede on 
Wednesday 5 September 1962. 

With an opening and a closing session 
and seven technical sessions of half a day 
each, a full Saturday for an excursion, and 
a free Sunday when arrangements will be 
made for some excursions of general 
interest, the Congress will cover a period 
of five and a half days. 


What is the Congress theme? As a result 
of an endeavour to bring into the Congress 
programme the largest possible number of 
aspects of the work of c1B, no less than 
ten different themes were presented simul- 
tsmerusly at ciB’s first Congress in 1959 
in Roiterdam. 

As the development of ciB’s work 
increasingly precludes the putting forward 
of the greater part of the aspects of its 
work in one Congress, the second Congress 
will deal with one central theme, to be 
discussed from various angles and aspects. 
This theme is: 

The influence of changing requirements 

and developments in materials and com- 

ponents on design and construction. 


What kind of programme is being prepared ? 
The main lines of the programme that is 
envisaged are as follows: 


General trends in broad geographical areas 

One technical session will serve to introduce 
main trends and the reasons underlying 
them, and also the particular circumstances 
that permit the best practical use of new 


developments. The four geographical areas 
from which authors have been invited to 
prepare a review on these lines are Eastern 
Europe, North America, Western Europe 
and Asia. 


How new developments arise 


Amongst the factors that influence new 
developments, an important role is played 
by manufacturers of materials on the one 
hand and by large housing organisations 
on the other hand. A us manufacturer 
and a Polish specialist of a large housing 
organisation have been invited to present 
Papers. 


Innovation and the operatives 


Those who have ultimately to handle or to 
use the results of new developments are the 
building operatives. 

Hence some time will be devoted to 
examining the need to consider innovations 
from the point of view of operatives, and 
the problems involved. 

Representatives of a British and of an 
international organisation of building 
operatives have been invited to introduce 
papers that deal with this particular aspect. 


Assessment and acceptance of new develop- 
ments 


In two sessions the main attention of the 
Congress will be focused on the problems 
of assessment of new developments and 
subsequent acceptance in practice. 

It is expected that the various technical, 
economic and organisational aspects of the 
assessment in relation to quality and 
suitability of new developments will be 
covered in eight papers. In some papers, 
the emphasis will be on technical aspects, 
e.g. in relation to properties of new 
materials or constructional systems; in 
other papers, if the properties are already 
well known, the emphasis will be put on 
problems of design and site erection in the 
light of potential economic value; in other 
Papers again, the requirements in relation 
to function and form may be a main 
element. 

Authors have been invited from the 
ussrR, Israel, Australia, Yugoslavia, Nor- 
way, South Africa, France and another 
Western European country. 


Interplay with user 


The problem of assessing and identifying 
the needs of users and the consequent 
influence of these needs, as well as the 
assessment of the satisfaction of users with 
new developments will be dealt with in 
papers by authors from the United King- 
dom, The Netherlands, France and Sweden. 


Information 


Producing new developments is one thing, 
getting them adopted in the best way is 
another. The problems of transmitting the 
information, and particularly the needs of 
the multitude of small builders, will be 
considered in one session for which authors 
from The Netherlands, Finland, India, the 
United Kingdom and the ussr have been 
invited to prepare papers. 


Distribution of Congress papers, As wi 
the first c1B Congress, it is emai 
distribute the complete set of Con : 
Papers in advance to all Congress _ 
ticipants. 
This will probably be done in such a w 
that all participants receive the En oe 
version in the form of a printed book 7 
if desired, a French or a Russian versio, 
also, in roneotyped form. ™ 


_Congress languages. The Congress Jan. 


guages are likely to be English, French and 
Russian, with provision of Simultaneous 
translation facilities. 


Further information. Further detailed News 
on the Congress will be distributed in due 
course. Applicants who register provision. 
ally now will receive full information later, 


DEMONSTRATION OF FARM 
BUILDINGS IN ESSEX AND HERTS 
The Agricultural Land Service of the 
Ministry of Agriculture will be holding a 
demonstration on 20 farms in the Counties 
of Essex and Hertfordshire on 25 and 
28 September and 2 and 3 October 1961, 

The demonstration will be in the form 
of an open day with five farms available 
to inspection on each of the days. The 
farms have been chosen to show various 
buildings which should prove of interest 
and these buildings will be either grain 
storage, potato storage, milking parlours 
or piggeries. As far as possible each group 
of farms will have each of these types of 
improvement for inspection. 

The dates and the approximate areas in 
which the farms will be demonstrated are: 


Group I. Farms in the Chelmsford and 
South-East Essex area on Monday 25 Sep- 
tember 1961. 


Group II. Farms in the Colchester area 
on Thursday 28 September 1961. 


Group III. Farms in the Hertford area 
on Monday 2 October 1961. 


Group IV. Farms in the Dunmow and 
North-East Hertfordshire area on Tuesday 
3 October 1961. 


If any member who is interested has not 
received a programme from the Ministry 
by the second week in September he should 
make application to the Land Comms:- 
sioner, Beeches Road, Chelmsford (Chelms- 
ford 3201, Extn. 44). 


PLANNING RESEARCH 


The Town Planning Institute, with the 
assistance of a grant from the Trustees ol 
the Rees Jeffreys Road Fund, have recently 
published a report called ‘Planning 
Research’. This is a record of the research 
work carried out in Town and Country 
Planning and related fields by the staffs of 
local planning authorities, universities and 
research institutes over a period of ten 
years from 1948-58. 

The Register covers a wide range of 
subjects — the use and conservation of land 
resources, distribution and location of 
industry, transport and communications, 
national parks and access to the country: 
side, along with many other subjects. 

The following examples are typical ot 
the range covered. Under the heading 0! 
industry there are over 50 references 1 
all kinds of sites and work related to indus 
trial development and location; employ- 
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ment services; the control of vacated 
factories in large industrial areas; the 
problems of journey to work and the 
dispersal of industry from large cities like 
London and Birmingham. 

Also included in the Register are many 
examples of methods oy which land has 
been reclaimed after mineral workings, 
eg. colliery spoil heaps, china clay works, 
ironstone fields or sand and gravel areas. 

The topical problem of car parking is 
also dealt with by records of the parking 
surveys carried out in different towns in 
this country and the standard required for 
off-street parking facilities im both town 

sidentia! areas. 
Cais Research’ is published by and 
qvailable from The Town Planning Insti- 
tute, 18 Ashley Place, London SWI. Price 


20s. post free. 


THE FUNCTIONAL EFFICIENCY OF 
DESIGN CENTRE PRODUCTS 


Inhis speech announcing the Design Centre 
awards, HRH The Duke of Edinburgh 
drew attention to the problem of deter- 
mining the efficiency of products included 
in Design Index,!, from which Design 
Centre exhibits are chosen. 

Itis therefore opportune to reiterate what 
the Council has been doing since before 
the Centre opened regarding this important 
problem of verifying that products included 
in Design Index and shown in displays are 
functionally efficient. 

Where official organisations — such as the 
Gas Council, Coal Utilisation Council and 
British Electrical Appliances Board — exist, 
acceptance for the Index depends on a 
favourable report. For most other industries 
with goods in the Index, a technical adviser 
-a research organisation, a panel or an 
individual - has been appointed to examine 
and approve products before their final 
acceptance. Where appropriate British 
Standards exist, such as those dealing with 
safety, all products must meet their require- 
ments. 

In the case of domestic appliances and 
equipment, some items are also given user 
tests at the Queen Elizabeth College for 
Household Sciences (University of Lon- 
don). In addition, the Council makes use 
of the findings of the two consumer 
organisations. 

In the course of the next few weeks, cross 
references will be added to the captions of 
those of the 10,000 items in Design Index 
on which testing has been undertaken by 
appropriate bodies. 


THE POSITIONING OF GAS 
METERS 


The Ilford Home Safety Committee have 
‘awn Our attention to the positioning of 
x8 meters. The Committee suggest that 
ils Is “responsible for causing many acci- 
cents among elderly people, either because 
‘ity are too low or because they are too 
tigh. Medically speaking there is always a 
tanger in elderly people having to flex or 
extend the neck unduly because this does 
imerfere with the blood supply to the 
train. It is not uncommon for this to 
tappen and produce a faint, which al- 
‘hough in itself not dangerous, may have 
Stlous consequences in that when the 


‘The corp’s photographic and sample record of 
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elderly patient falls to the ground during 
the faint, the bones, which are brittle, may 
be fractured. This is a serious condition 
in the elderly because it means immobilising 
them for many weeks with the very 
serious danger of supervening pneumonia’. 
Obviously architects are not the only 
persons concerned with the placing of 
meters in houses, but it would help if they 
could consider this point. 


THE BUILDING CENTRE 


The Building Centre: Annual Report. The 
following notes are taken from the Direc- 
tor’s Report to the Council of the Centre 
for the year 1960: The principal feature of 
the Building Centre’s activities in 1960 has 
been a remarkable growth in demand for 
its services. For the first time the total 
number of persons making inquiries 
exceeded 150,000 per annum; on several 
days the inquiries made by telephone 
totalled more than 200. The space for 
exhibition of materials and equipment, 
which was greatly expanded only as re- 
cently as 1957, is again almost fully taken 
up by manufacturers. 

The Council therefore decided to pro- 
ceed with the further extension of the 
premises which was foreshadowed in last 
year’s report. This extension consists of a 
new building now being erected on an 
adjoining site, the freehold of which the 
Centre purchased a few years ago. It will 
contain additional exhibition space in the 
basement but will otherwise house the 
expanded administration. The architects for 
the new building are Cassidy, Farrington 
and Dennys [AA]. 

The building will be ready for occupation 
this autumn but this will involve consider- 
able reorganisation and extension of the 
inquiry and administration departments. 
Also, because movements of these depart- 
ments from the existing building will release 
additional space for exhibition of materials 
and equipment by manufacturers, a fairly 
general organisation and relocation of most 
of the existing exhibits will be necessary. 
The change in the building’s interior which 
will be most apparent to visitors to the 
Centre will be the location of the main 
inquiry counter on the left of the main 
entrance instead of on the right as at 
present. 

The basement of the new building will be 
occupied by a special permanent Exhibition 
of Hospital Equipment. This is being 
arranged in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Health and in support of the Govern- 
ment’s programme for the modernisation of 
hospitals. 

As stated in the last report, the in- 
creasing demand for Building Centre ser- 
vices from provincial architects, surveyors 
and builders has received the sympathetic 
support of the Council. While feeling that 
the number of provincial Centres which 
manufacturers should be invited to support 
would of necessity be limited, they have 
made an investigation of the potential 
demands and volumes of building activity 
in different parts of the country. In conse- 
quence of this investigation they are pro- 
ducing a plan as to the regions in which 
such Building Centres could be expected 
to be financially sound and provide efficient 
services. 

The first provincial building centre to be 
affiliated to the Building Centre was opened 


in Manchester in 1960 and has proved very 
successful from its beginning. 

A similar affiliated centre is in process of 
formation in Birmingham and has already 
been assured of considerable support by 
manufacturers who wish to take exhibition 
space. It will be located in a building now 
being altered and extended for the Birming- 
ham Engineering Centre and is expected to 
open late this year. 

While arrangements for the formation of 
additional regional building centres in a 
few other areas of large populations and 
extensive industrial activity are under dis- 
cussion, the Council are also proceeding 
with their scheme for establishing Informa- 
tion Centres in those areas which they 
think could not be expected to sustain 
building centres. In this matter, the Centre 
is co-operating with the Ministry of Works, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors and the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. In this co- 
operative effort the Building Centre will be 
especially responsible for providing infor- 
mation on building materials and equip- 
ment. Any further pronouncement on this 
matter would be premature. 

The Centre is, of course, in close contact 
with the Scottish Building Centre in Glas- 
gow and the building centres in Dublin and 
Bristol, as well as with other building 
centres which have been established all 
over Europe, largely as a result of the 
experience of the London Centre. An Inter- 
national Congress of Building Centres has 
been set up and meets annually in various 
European capitals, this year’s meeting being 
in Vienna; the purpose is to collate infor- 
mation and share experience. 


Heating Systems in Modern Flats 


A comprehensive study of heating systems 
in modern flats has been carried out by the 
Building Research Station, and the results 
are contained in Research Paper No. 341 
published in the National Building Studies 
series. The main systems studied were 
central heating, off-peak electric floor 
warming and heating by individual solid- 
fuel gas and electric appliances. The survey 
covered temperatures and fuel consump- 
tions and capital maintenance and replace- 
ment costs and included assessments by 
tenants of the various systems. 

The Building Research Station started 
this programme of research in 1956 as an 
extension of its study of domestic heating 
in houses. The present survey was carried 
out in three main parts: (1) a survey of 
temperature and fuel consumption in eight 
estates for various methods of heating, two 
or three estates being examined each heating 
season; (2) a study of the capital costs 
involved with different systems; and (3) a 
study of the operation of heating systems 
in flats from the tenant’s point of view. 


Ministry of Education Building Bulletins 


The Building Bulletin on the CLASP 
Schools is No. 19 not No. 18 as given on 
page 326 of the June JOURNAL. Building 
Bulletin No. 18 is on American Schools. 


ANTHONY WILLIAMS [A] 


1 ‘A study of space and water heating in local 
authority flats 1956-59", National Building Studies 
Research Paper No. 34. Published for Dsir by 
HMSO, price 6s. ($ 1.08 USA) by post 6s. 8d. 
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Practice Query 


Sir, — Mr Hill’s letter in the May JOURNAL 
raises one point in connection with the 
Practice Query in the April JOURNAL, and 
suggests another of more general applica- 
tion. 

First, it would perhaps be well to recall 
that ‘it is for a jury to determine whether it 
is an express or implied term of the Con- 
tract (for Architect’s Services) that cost 
estimates should be reasonably near (to the 
approximate estimate)’ (Cresswell on Build- 
ing and Engineering Contracts, 6th Edition, 
page 314), and that the jury would have to 
consider all the facts of the case, and hear 
arguments on both sides, before coming to 
their decision. Since the Conditions of 
Engagement are silent on this point it would 
either be necessary to show that some 
express condition of this kind had been 
added to those in the Scale of Charges, or 
to spell out from the actions of the architect 
and his client and their correspondence 
some implied conditions — a notoriously 
difficult task — before a client could success- 
fully resist payment of fees for a design 
which was found to be too costly on 
estimates being obtained. 

One respects, but cannot agree with the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Practice 
Committee as applicable to every case, and 
appreciates that the Practice Notes included 
a short answer to a short question. How- 
ever, my second point is that it may well be 
misleading to members to publish questions 
and answers so short as to leave out the full 
circumstances and to create the impression 
that such matters are settled and done with 
as a matter of common practice. Further, 
these publications in professional journals 
are received with some respect outside the 
institutes which publish them, and I feel 
that many members will deplore anything 
that gives a wrong impression and which 
may add to the occasional difficulties which 
we all experience. 

As Mr Hill remarks in his letter, a case 
such as he cites would be argued differently 
— and one cannot help feeling that the 
architect’s legal adviser would not be 
helped by the publication of such notes as 
those he refers to. 

I appreciate that Mr Hill’s criticism and 
mine are mainly directed at the brevity of 
the Practice Note, but we ought to consider 
the wisdom of such brevity, lest it be mis- 
understood. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN CANE [4] 


(Mr Cane in his letter appears to doubt the 
value of the short questions and answers 
on practice matters which now appear in 
Practice Notes each month. I would like to 
point out that if the questions appear brief 
that is generally the way in which members 
ask them and the answers are given on the 
basis of the facts as presented. One of the 
reasons for deciding to include practice 
queries of this sort was to interest members 
generally in the type of problem which con- 
fronts the practitioner every day and the 
correspondence which has followed the 
publication of the question and answer on 
estimating proves this point and itself shows 
the value of the practice queries column. 


|... 


Mr Cane quotes an extract from the 6th 
edition of Cresswell in an attempt to show 
that the opinions which have previously 
been expressed through these columns are 
incorrect. Mr Cane, however, whether 
intentionally or not, gives a quotation com- 
pletely out of context. The full paragraph in 
fact reads as follows: 

‘For instance, if an architect or engineer is 
instructed to design a building for a fixed 
sum and his design on obtaining tenders 
for the work cannot be carried out for such 
fixed sum, he is not entitled to recover com- 
mission for his design. Further, he may 
render himself liable for negligence if the 
employer suffers. If, too, an architect’s or 
engineer’s plans, after having been accepted, 
are rejected on the ground that the work 
cannot be done for the amount of the 
approximate estimate, it is for a jury to 
determine whether it is an express or implied 
condition of the contract, that the cost 
estimates should be reasonably near it. See 
Whitty v. Dillon (Lord) (1860) 2 F and F 67 
and Nelson v. Spooner (1861) 2 F and F 
613.’ 

From this it should be clear that far 
from disagreeing with the views that I have 
previously expressed, the learned editor of 
Cresswell supports those views. Nothing 
could be more definite than the opening 
sentence of that paragraph, but naturally 
no architect could be ‘condemned’ without 
all the facts having been investigated 
thoroughly, if necessary by a jury. Secre- 
tary, Practice Committee.) 


The History of the Immediate Future 


Dear Sir, — I noticed that in the discussion 
which followed Reyner Banham’s stimu- 
lating lecture on ‘The History of the 
Immediate Future’, no one challenged his 
basic assumption that ‘History is to the 
future as the observed results of an experi- 
ment are to the plotted graph: you plot 
on the graph the results of which you are 
sure, you seek for a line, an algebraic curve 
that connects them convincingly, and you 
produce to beyond the last certain point 
to see where it will lead’. 

Yet what evidence is there to demon- 
strate the efficacy of this method? It is now 
over a century since the editor of the Revue 
Générale de l’Architecture put forward an 
identical thesis. ‘What will be the elements 
of the new style which it will be given to 
our century to inaugurate?’ he asked in his 
introduction to the volume for 1849. ‘On 
what definite data shall we be able to 
found the hopes of soon seeing modifica- 
tions in the character of European archi- 
tecture? I will reply by an analogy which 
everyone will understand. When an 
astronomer wants to determine the path of 
a star, he begins by surveying some of the 
positions it occupies successively in the 
sky; he then looks for the curve to which 
these successive points belong, and, once 
this problem is solved, he is in a position 
to indicate the future path of the star. An 
analogous task must be performed for 
architecture. History provides us with the 
successive points which the spirit of archi- 
tecture has occupied in the past. The curve 
to which these points belong must be 


determined, and we shall the 
general direction of the 
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The forecasts of the mid-19 


th century 
were notoriously unreliable, and were rs 
inaccurate when the architectural his 


torians tried to prophesy the fy 
of art by speculating freely on ithe 
developments of science. Teachers 
architecture must naturally take 
consideration reliable forecasts of techno. 
logical or other scientific developments 
made by experts in their particular field, 
but they should be wary of adjusting their 
doctrines to fit forecasts which even the 
scientists themselves do not feel justified in 
making. 

Yours sincerely, 

PETER COLLINS [4] 

McGill University, Montreal, 


Sir, - In the course of his paper ‘The 
History of the Immediate Future’ p; 
Reyner Banham described the late Geofitey 
Scott’s book The Architecture of Humanism 
as having merely supplied intellectual 
leadership for the ‘architects’ architecture’ 
of the years before and after the 1914-18 
war. According to Dr Banham the book 
‘with empty expertise furiously repudiated 
all those doctrines or theories that had 
given strength and purpose to the archi- 
tecture of the 19th century, and prided 
itself on the architectural purity of its basic 
premises’. 

Those of Dr Banham’s audience who are 
familiar with the book will be able to assess 
his opinion; but it would be a pity if his 
condemnation were to discourage others 
from reading Scott. They will find in him 
nothing of ‘pride’ and ‘fury’, and some 
may feel that his ‘expertise’, so far from 
being empty, carries, with good humour, 
a depth of scholarship that few modem 
writers can command. As to the purpose of 
the book, it was assuredly not to justify the 
kind of neo-baroque design that Dr Banham 
dislikes. Only at one point, in the Epilogue 
to the second edition, does Scott refer to 
such buildings and then to call them 
‘tumid’. In that Epilogue he clearly restates 
his purpose — to demonstrate that architec- 
tural theory (the attempt to decide architec- 
tural right and wrong on purely intellectual 
grounds), when substituted for tradition, 
chokes the creative instinct. 

The current uncertainty of architectural 
taste, admitted by Professor Pevsner and 
Sir John Summerson in the April JOURNAL, 
and now confirmed by Dr Banham, is evi- 
dence that Scott may have been right. He 
intended a technical sequel to his book but 
did not live to write it. What would he think 
of the present age which, in the face of such 
uncertainty, subjects all architecture to 4 
censorship enforceable by law? 

Yours faithfully, 
DONALD H. MCMORRAN, ARA [fl 


Dear Sir, — Having twice read over cart: 
fully Reyner Banham’s address on ‘The 
History of the Immediate Future’ I find 
myself sympathetic to Mr T. Rock, and 
I would dearly like to know what propor 
tion of architects who heard, or read, 
this address have found it to have valid 
meaning of significance to them. 
It would appear to me that our immediate 
need is for large numbers of quite simple 
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puildings to provide for the needs of the 
common man in an age of soaring popula- 
m Obviously such buildings can and should 
provide satisfactorily for the needs of their 
ysers, but will hardly provide scope for 
inspired architecture. One must hope rather 
that they will provide the background 
material for fine cities, containing also less 
5 uildings. 
ae lovelies and most magnificent build- 
ings of the past have not been distinguished 
py special care for the users of them, and 
{cannot find in Mr Banham’s paper any 
clear argument that such a link is likely to 
be forged in the future. ; 
What has Mr Banham been trying to say? 
Yours faithfully, 
MISS J. M. ALBERY [4] 


The Birmingham Course in Landscape 
Architecture 

Dear Sir, - I was pleased to see you 
devoting so much space in your May 
Topics to the report on a ‘Policy for the 
Fducation of the Landscape Architect’. 

In both the Birmingham School of 
Architecture and of Planning we have 


Book Reviews 


Hauser machen Leute 


By Osbert Lancaster. Translated by E. T. 
Kauer and U. von Puttkamer. 9} in. 128 pp., 
incl, illus. Berlin: Ullstein. 1960. 


How odd to meet Mr Lancaster dressed 
up as a foreigner. And specially odd for 
me. How will my ancient compatriots 
react? Will they not be amused? My sur- 
prise in studying this admirable German 
version of Here of all Places, that is the 
combined and adjusted Pillar to Post and 
Homes sweet Homes, is how much does 
get across. Not everything of course; the 
note at the start for instance trying to ward 
off libel cases will remain incomprehensible 
ina country with different libel laws. The 
‘intellectual rusticalism’, as Cultured Cottage 
in the translation, will also be more 
puzzling than convincing — for Heimat- 
schutz and Blut und Boden did appeal to 
such a different class of people. And has 
the Diaghilev Ballet had any influence in 
Germany ? 

The historical parts up to what is justly 
ualled Biedermeier on the other hand will 
be plain sailing, even if certain characters 
wil strike no familiar chords. Durham 
Cathedral is of course Romanesque to 
anyone from anywhere, but the choristers 
populating it in Mr Lancaster’s drawing 
will be found in no country outside Eng- 
land. It is a great pity that the German 
Publisher (or who?) decided to deprive 
German readers of certain parts of the book 
because they presuppose some knowledge 
of the particular history of English and 
American architecture. I would have 
thought that on the contrary these parts 
might have been especially welcome. This 
applies to EE, Dec and Perp, to some 
Elizabethan and Jacobean, to Restoration 
and Queen Anne, to the memorable 
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always considered a School of Landscape 
Architecture an essential requirement to 
complete the trio of professions so closely 
concerned with the design of our environ- 
ment. 

The Birmingham course in Landscape 
Architecture, established a year ago, is not 
intended as an extension to the training 
of architects and planners: it is in fact a 
course in its own right, arranged in two 
parts, so that entrants may be accepted at 
undergraduate as well as post-graduate 
levels. 

Already we have undergraduate Land- 
scape ‘trainees’, qualified gardeners and 
horticulturalists, as well as architects, on 
the course, while the assistance of nearby 
Studley Agricultural College enables us to 
develop a well-balanced course leading to 
the Final of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects. 

There is a growing demand for qualified 
landscape architects and I would not like 
prospective students to think that they 
could not obtain adequate training at 
Birmingham. 

Yours faithfully, 
LESLIE B. GINSBURG [4] 
Head, School of Planning 


Georgian church with the demolition fence 
round, to Georgian in Town and Georgian 
in the Country, and to the Regency Terrace. 
And how can it have happened that a 
drawing of such international appeal as 
the modernistic cinema with the glorious 
poster of Passion’s Pawn was excluded? 

Even more curious — but this is Lancas- 
trology — is that Here of all Places has 
moved on, some two or three generations 
from Pillar to Post in its Doric temple and 
provided it with ancient Greeks instead 
of modern tourists. The Byzantine church 
on the other hand benefits indubitably by 
its pantiles and priest. 

On the score of the translation little need 
be criticised. Hauser machen Leute as a 
title is a stroke of genius. Bankdirektoire 
also is a very happy invention. Crockets, 
however, are not Kroketten (which are 
croquettes, meat, fish or otherwise), but 
Krabben, the Venetian window is known 
in Germany as the Palladiomotiv, if I 
remember rightly, and the equivalent of a 
Jacobean house would never be called 
Hochrenaissance, nor a house in perfectly 
observed Voysey style Neue Kunst. 

What an unerring eye Mr Lancaster has. 
The Art Nouveau interior, for example, 
with some pieces evidently bought abroad 
and others at home, could not be more 
knowing. And the superb archaic Greek 
couple marching towards their megaron 
house! But I need not remind English 
readers of this JOURNAL of the finer points 
of Mr Lancaster’s chef d’euvre. I need 
only remind them, to use his own words, 
that ‘a miraculous sense of proportion and 
a formidable knowledge have been involved 
in the achievement of this final impression 
of inspired simplicity’. 


NIKOLAUS PEVSNER [HON. 4] 


Five California Architects 


By Esther McCoy. 104 in. viii + 200 pp., 
illus. plans. New York: Reinhold. 1960. £4. 


The visitor to California is likely to be 
struck by the apparent lack of environ- 
mental challenge. Warmed by a generous 
sun, its coasts wreathed in gentle mist, with 
in the south sufficient Latin influences to 
be fascinating but not enough to be 
unhygienic, and to the north, deep redwood 
forests and the lush vineyards of the Nappa 
Valley, it appears almost unreal — a sort of 
lotus land poised on the edge of the western 
world. Here the nostalgic introspection of 
the South and the arrogant extroversion 
of the East have no place; the environ- 
mental tensions of the Middle West - 
which produced the Monadnock building 
and the white, Puritan cube of the Illinois 
farmhouse - are missing. What tensions 
there are lie bravely camouflaged behind 
the smile and the bronzed torso. Life, on 
the face of it, is good. ‘ 

Mrs McCoy’s Five California Architects 
— Bernard Maybeck, Irving Gill, Charles 
and Henry Greene and R. M. Schindler - 
although varying in background, stature 
and aims, have this in common: they were 
all in sympathy with the ‘good life’. The 
work of each of them is marked by a strong 
sensuous consciousness; a feeling for and 
a joy in materials and forms for their own 
sake; a sensitivity to all the variations of 
the Californian landscape; an awareness 
of place, time and being. 

The publisher’s blurb refers to the 
subjects of the book as ‘pioneers of modern 
architecture’, but three of them could be 
described as latter day — but none-the-less 
brilliant — exponents of the picturesque. 
Maybeck is revealed as such — in buildings 
like the Packard (now Buick) Agency at 
Oakland (1928) and in the superb, Bibiena- 
like composition of San Francisco’s Palace 
of the Fine Arts (1915), the crumbling 
golden stucco of which is fortunately soon 
to be restored; while the Greene brothers 
(dealt with in an essay contributed to the 
book by Randell Makinson) shared May- 
beck’s romanticism. They shared too his 
sensuous appreciation of materials — seldom 
has timber been so lovingly exploited as in 
the famous Pasadena houses — but not his 
wide eclectic vocabulary. 

Gill and Schindler, the latter a product 
of Austrian Secessionism, might appear to 
have little in common with their fellows 
in the book, yet their architecture too seems 
to revel in simply being; life is good, be 
it at La Jolla or Beverley Hills. Maybeck, 
Schindler and Gill — their work is as varied, 
yet as specifically Californian as the three 
great cities of the Pacific coast about which 
their respective practices centred: elegantly 
urbane San Francisco, neurotically ebullient 
Los Angeles and nautically crisp San Diego. 

Five California Architects is superbly 
illustrated; its text is commendably full and 
generally well-written, although on occasion 
the author’s understandable enthusiasm for 
her subject leads to a style verging on the 
propagandist. One hopes that the book will 
pass into the hands of many students and 
young architects, for at a time when 
mediocrity is becoming accepted as inevit- 
able, in building as in almost every other 
facet of life, it is salutary to be reminded 
of excellence; and the ‘good life’ demands 
excellence, in building as in everything 
material. FRANK I. JENKINS [4] 
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Antoni Gaudi 


By J. J. Sweeney and J. L. Sert. 114 in. 192 
pp. incl. illus. Architectural Press. 1960. 
£3 13s. 6d. 


Gaudi has suddenly become popular. We 
have seen a flood of magazine articles during 
the last decade, the Museum of Modern 
Art’s exhibition in New York three years 
ago, with a catalogue by Hitchcock, and 
now, swiftly following Collins’s monograph 
in the ‘Masters of World Architecture’ 
series, comes this international production 
— written in the United States, jacketed by 
a Spaniard and printed in Germany for an 
English publisher. 

The recent flurry to recognise a contem- 
porary of Berlage, Sullivan and Voysey, 
a man whose imaginative powers have long 
been acknowledged in the latin countries 
and must be self-evident to the practised 
architect who has explored his buildings, 
is not without its amusing side. The savants 
are busily, but unconvincingly, explaining 
their belated discovery as a ‘reassessment’, 
whilst the nouvelle vague, much admired 
for originality by the glossies, is a little 
tarnished by sly borrowings from a more 
exciting source than Corb! 

Surprisingly, English novelists in the 
*30s — Rose Macaulay, Sachaverell Sitwell, 
Evelyn Waugh — noticed what architectural 
historians did not. By 1948 major works 
on the origins and pioneers of modern 
architecture had been written by Pevsner, 
Behrendt and Giedion without a single 
reference to Gaudi. This neglect can hardly 
be explained by lack of knowledge, since 
an authoritative biography appeared in 
Spain in 1928 and his remarkable buildings 
abound in Barcelona. Later English critics 
have tended to treat his work lightly, as the 
curiosities of a surrealist who strayed into 
architecture. Others implied that he con- 
tributed nothing to architectural evolution 
and was essentially a decorator; yet they 
would have us believe that Art Nouveau 
started with that much-illustrated staircase 
hall in the Rue de Turin and are strangely 
silent about Catalan Spain during the 
*80s and ’90s, where the new style ran rife 
and Gaudi’s art flourished. It is, of course, 
always inconvenient for an art historian to 
find a rogue architect who cannot neatly 
be classified; the apparent eclecticism of 
Gaudi’s earlier works further confused the 
theorists. 

Messrs Sweeney and Sert have set out 
to destroy these misconceptions and 
evaluate the contribution of Gaudi to 
modern architecture. The picture that 
emerges is of a whole man in the renaissance 
sense. First a mathematician and engineer 
whose structures were progressive and 
daring in calculation, though often executed 
in crude and rustic materials; he used 
stone and brick as plastic materials and 
took Gothic vaulting forward a logical 
stage in development from the point 
reached by the medievalists, yet his use 
of warped roofs was 60 years ahead of his 
time; his combination of structural intricacy 
and simplicity forecasts the work of Nervi 
and Candela. 

Secondly, he was one of the great 
imaginative designers of the modern move- 
ment. A fertile originator of new forms 
and detail and ways of using material, his 
work has since been drawn upon heavily 
by many better-known architects. He was 
one of the first to free the roof and develop 


interesting silhouettes — a lead taken up so 
thoroughly by Le Corbusier. From his 
ecclesiastical work stems the line of develop- 
ment reaching out to Matisse’s Pyrenean 
chapel, to Ronchamp and Coventry. He 
taught the Brazilians and Mexicans how 
to use coloured mosaics and rounded forms 
and has always had disciples in the Hispanic 
countries — the latest being Guedes in 
Mozambique. He led architects back to the 
love of texture and use of traditional 
materials later preached by Frank Lloyd 
Wright; he had this also in common with 
the American, that he used only the best 
materials and worked for rich clients. 

Thirdly, he anticipated some of the best 
abstract sculpture of today and more than 
any architect of his time considered build- 
ings sculpturally. 

Lastly, he was both architect and master 
builder, working with and teaching his 
craftsmen to attain a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of his designs. 

This book is a valuable contribution to 
its subject and one of the most sympathetic 
yet. The introductory notes on the Gothic 
revival and the Catalan background con- 
tain superfluous material, and it would have 
been better to bring out more fully the 
influences of geography and religion 
touched upon in other chapters. One also 
misses the gingerbread houses of the Parque 
Giiell and Gaudi’s sole baroque essay, the 
former Casa Calvet. 

In layout, the book carries a running 
commentary on its many _ illustrations 
parallel to the text - a magazine convention 
to which we are having to reconcile our- 
selves. The potential visitor to Barcelona 
should be warned that a number of build- 
ings illustrated are no longer in the form 
pictured, owing to neglect and the philis- 
tinism of their owners. 

There is a good bibliography, but no 
index. 

EDWARD JAMILLY [4] 


Professional Practice for Designers 


By Dorothy Goslett. 84 in. 232 pp. B. T. 
Batsford Ltd. 1961. £1 10s. 


The organisation known as Design Research 
Unit has the author as one of its partners 
and, perhaps even more important, she 
is their business manager. The publishers 
have realised their good fortune in having 
such an author, and have produced a 
workmanlike volume which is a model of 
its kind. 

A free-lance designer to be a successful 
designer requires to possess creative ability, 
but a copy of this book should keep him 
successful, as well as making him so from 
the beginning. Architects, too, can safely 
read it, substituting ‘trained architect’ for 
‘trained designer’, and making a few other 
minor alterations; that is until the archi- 
tectural profession is fortunate enough to 
have a book of similar quality written on 
professional practice for architects. 

Of course, you will have to remember 
that the Code of Professional Conduct for 
architects does not permit quite all that 
Miss Goslett advocates for her fellow 
designers; particularly with regard to find- 
ing clients. But any book which is so full 
of common sense should be compulsory 
reading for architects in, or hoping to enter, 
private practice. It is a book to own and 
not just to borrow. 

J. C. KENNEDY [A] 


Newcastle upon Tyne: Central 
velopment Proposals Area Rede 
First Report of the Cit 
Wilfred Burns, 
AMICE. 


In the exhibition at the Lain 

in Newcastle the plan of the mete fa 
the Central Development is titled The 
Policy Plan’. This is a good name for i 
as it forms part of a policy document 
(Central Development — First Report) pro. 
posed by the new City Planning Officer 
Mr Burns has been working in Newcastl 
for only seven months. To grasp the whole 
of this complex problem in so short a time 
and produce such a clear analysis of jt 
speaks well for the future. Those who 
heard Mr Burns’ views on urban survival 
and traffic at the Symposium at the Univer. 
sity which coincided with the Publication 
of the plan will understand the attitude also 
which is behind the report. 

This is fundamental; that the city should 
be given every opportunity to develop as 
a thriving regional centre, that the traffic 
problem will be solved but only on con. 
dition that the centre shall be a pleasant 
place for people to walk through. 

To achieve this is not easy in such a city 
divided as it is by the Tyne from the large 
borough of Gateshead. Ocean going ships 
sail between the dramatically steep banks 
and under four of the five bridges. One 
bridge is a low level road swing bridge (11) 
which cannot be relied upon for free flowing 
traffic calculations, and one of the four high 
level bridges is purely for trains. Stephen- 
son’s High Level bridge (10), now about 
113 years old, takes trains on the top and 
road traffic under, but at high level. The 
capacity in terms of flow and weight is 
limited. This leaves the relatively new Tyne 
bridge (12) and the Redheugh, the latter 
requiring constant attention and really due 
for re-building. The story of the flow of 
traffic and its origin and destination, like 
that of other cities, is long, complex, and 
not yet fully understood, but in Newcastle’s 
case the effect of the bridges on its southern 
border is critical. The plan shows that a 
new bridge, to replace the western Red- 
heugh, is to carry the west urban motor- 
way on what can only be a dramatically 
high suspension bridge, for it will fly over 
the already high level of Scotswood Road, 
the first of the radials it must cross. The 
motorway joins the next radial where the 
West Road rises out of the town, but it 
flies over Gallowgate where the latter drops 
after passing St James’ Park on its way 
into the centre. Levels allow contact with 
the ground to the Bus Station (B) near 
which a major intersection occurs. It is 
here where most speculation will centre 
on detail, for the levels are interesting and 
involved. So much so that the reporl 
admits, wisely, that further study is neces- 
sary; the Al north probably proceeds at 
ground level between the University and 
City Hall sites, but the branch to the east 
goes below ground to complete the inner ring 
with the motorway from the Tyne Bridge. 

To complete this inner loop to the Tyne 
Bridge it follows the line of the original 
1953 City Plan to the Pilgrim Strett 
junction, no details of which are yet 
published. 

A short review cannot deal with the 
whole of even the road proposals ade: 
quately, but the method of solving the 


Planning Officer 
MENG, DIP.TP, 
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tiny COUNTY OF WEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
CENTRAL AREA REDEVELOPMENT 
yOTATION 
Shopping Hancock Museum 
2 St Thomas Church 
city Hatt 
Offices 
4 St James Park 
5 St Andrews Church 
Warehousing 6 Manors Station 
st Michotas Cathedral 
Warehousing 8 Central Station 
& Industry Q Wew Redheugh Bridge 


10 High Level Bridge 


Civic 
W 11 Swing Bridge 
12 Tyne Bridge 
Education 13 ctaremont Road 
14 Great North Road 
University 15 Jesmond Road 
16 Wew Bridge Street 
7 City Road 
Government 18 Barrack Road 
Buildings 


19 Westgate Road 
Boundary of 20 Westmoriand Road 
Central Area 21 Scotswood Road 


22 Wewgate Street 
A tar Parks 23 Grainger Street 
2b Worthumberiand Street 
Bus Stations 25 Grey Street 


Central Motorways 


Major Routes 


Pedestrian Routes 


Major Traffic Intersections 


difficult east-west traffic by a new road 
following the river and diving under the 
abutments of the bridges must be men- 
tioned. It is hedged with every kind of 
problem but well worth a fight to achieve. 
The road system forming a complex second 
ring on the north is designed to collect 
four more radials and control traffic, 
through designed intersections. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the motorway system 
will distribute the traffic to roads servicing 
buildings within the centre and to car parks 
also inside the system. Details of the inter- 
sections will decide whether or not urban 
values can be retained. On the other hand 
the lines of motorways have been selected 
so that they not only are practical as traffic 
routes, they are clearly economical in that 
No major buildings are affected — mostly 
the routes are across decayed properties 
and, on the east side, follow a railway. 
Dobson and Grainger’s development will 
be revived because it will no longer be 
choked with traffic and the intelligent 
Proposals for commerce and trade will 
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promote greater efficiency whilst rescuing 
an environment fast disappearing under 
traffic chaos. For the first time in a hundred 
years the city is positive in its attitude to 
its medieval buildings, and Novocastrians 
will be able to enjoy seeing them as part 
of the continuing living tradition of a 
vigorous city. 

Finally, the City Council must be given 
credit for the way they have controlled 
development in the last few years so that 
the present proposals have not been 
jeopardised by ad hoc permissions unre- 
lated to an overall plan. This must have 
been a temptation difficult to resist. They 
deserve credit and the thanks of future 
generations if the present intentions are 
realised. These include imaginative pro- 
posals for the education precinct and for 
the university, for pedestrian ways and for 
shops, for public transport and hotels. We 
have still to see, however, a city which can 
devise a scheme for a full integration of 
road, rail and air transport. 

J. H. NAPPER [F] 
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Baroque in Spain and Portugal 


By James Lees-Milne. 9 in. 224 pp., incl. 
86 illus. Batsford. 1960. £1 15s. 


Once again we have a pleasing study from 
Mr Lees-Milne in form of an excellent 
introduction to the Baroque of the Iberian 
peninsula. 

It is a sequel to his similar volume 
Baroque in Italy (Batsford 1960) and can 
be recommended for the same virtues as 
the earlier book. A perceptive eye and a 
fluent pen communicate obvious enjoyment 
of his subject. This subject itself is not fairly 
to be compared with the outpouring of the 
Baroque in Italy, in spite of the fact that 
many Italians - among them Filippo 
Juvara and C. B. Sacchetti - worked in 
Spain. The style that developed was as 
unmistakably Spanish as the earlier 
Plateresque and, like so much in Spain, 
kept obstinately apart from the main 
European influences. It is, nevertheless, 
endlessly fascinating in detail, intriguing 
and puzzling in its contradictions. Much 
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of the most elaborately encrusted richness 
of ornament, for instance, was executed 
for the Carthusian order, vowed to poverty. 
The interior of the Cartuja Sacristy in 
Granada is the most extraordinary and 
notable example. The overall effect is 
frequently in danger of being lost as a 
result of too much ornament, and only 
rarely does the work communicate a true 
three-dimensional plasticity as in the gate- 
way and facade of the Cartuja at Jerez. 
Chronology, too, is often difficult, with 
accomplished work such as this fagade 
(1667) antedating by the best part of a 
century such curiously unassimilated com- 
positions as Santa Clara, Santiago de 
Compostela (c. 1750). 

In Portugal, on the other hand, a more 
extrovert nature is shown, typified by the 
delightful idea of the feriilising influence 
of the Atlantic, even to the extent of 
its leaving many of the Manoeline build- 
ings apparently weed-covered and shell- 
encrusted from its swell. 

ELAINE DENBY [4] 


The Landscape of Roads 


By Sylvia Crowe. 8} in. 136 pp., illus. 
Architectural Press. 1960. 18s. 6d. 


Some readers of the JOURNAL are probably 
old enough to remember when the British 
feeling of superiority over foreigners was 
robust and general. We had and did things 
better than they - a few unmanly trifles 
apart. The countryside, for example, and 
roads (look at Telford). The autobahnen, 
so far as one can recollect, were too straight 
and crumbled at the edges, and the Ameri- 
cans (who then seemed rather farther away, 
somehow) just slashed through their 
country with giant concrete slabs. There 
was the Kingston by-pass, of course, but 
what country in the world had so wide- 
spread a network of well-surfaced roads? 

This last virtue is probably still with us 
and we should make all we can of it, for 
the years have consumed most other con- 
ceits about our roads. They went one by 
one. We noticed and notice apparent or 
obvious faults, now here and now there, 
clustered or standing out on their own. 
Even those who developed eye-resistance 
to too clever anti-subtopia photos feel 
there is muddle, discontinuity, and paro- 
chialism. Especially parochialism and so 
discontinuity. Few stretches of road have 
been designed with consciousness that the 
driver-observer moves a mile in two 
minutes or thereabouts. Discontinuity is 
perhaps the major fault. Yet not many of 
us have tried to think out what is wrong 
and what is needed in a well-reasoned, 
simple, common-sense way. 

Miss Sylvia Crowe has done this in The 
Landscape of Roads. With admirable sim- 
plicity and steadiness of head among tech- 
nicalities she takes the whole problem of 
road design from the user’s point of view 
to pieces and puts it together again; and 
points out—as she accompanies us on our 
drives—aims and limitations, the pervasive 
influence of topography, many mistakes 
and some advantages that have been well 
used. There is nothing strident or extreme 
in the 130 pages. We have a gentle, com- 
mon-sense, constructive guide: admonition 
is mild and the praise is of the kind one 
would like to earn. Her book contains 
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eight short chapters. The key one — roads 
in the landscape - is preceded by history, 
policy and character; and followed by road 
structures, parking and picnicking and 
planting. Finally and significantly is ‘The 
Road Team’. 

Recommendations noted down during 
reading The Landscape of Roads are seen 
on re-reading to be nearly all so true that 
one both hesitates to print them and won- 
ders why they have not all been adopted 
long ago. Here are a few: design speed 
governs road design, all roads should have 
a speed limit; single carriageway roads for 
fast traffic are an anachronism; views should 
be distant, sides of roads should be unob- 
trusive; leafy tunnel roads are unsuitable 
for fast traffic; it is well worth while to 
separate the carriageways of dual-carriages 
way roads whenever one can; cutting sides 
should be rounded off in cross-section, not 
left in a sharp, uniform slope; high speed 
should not be expected or attempted on 
minor roads. 

The final chapter comes back to the 
paramount need. A modern road should 
be looked upon as a single design project 
from end to end and from first alignment 
down to the last petrol station and road 
sign. Town planners, highway engineers, 
landscape architects and architects should 
form a team from the beginning - the 
various members coming in, withdrawing 
and returning again as the work progresses. 

It is simply failure to care enough to 
form such teams that causes most British 
roads to be much worse in all aspects of 
design than at least many roads built 
abroad. To be successful these teams will 
require professional jealousies to be sur- 
mounted and local authority and Depart- 
mental empires to be changed into com- 
monwealths. It could be done. In a minute 
way it is being done, and The Landscape 
of Roads is a convincing argument, for all 
reasonable people, that it should be done 
generally. 

MYLES WRIGHT [F] 


Architectural Draughtsmanship 


By A. Stanley Barnes and P. E. Cleator. 
8 in. 120 pp., illus. + 56 plates. Leonard 
Hill. 1961. £1 5s. 


This book has a joint authorship. Stanley 
Barnes is a practising architect and lecturer, 
and P. E. Cleator is a professional journalist 
who has collaborated with the preparation 
of the text. The result is a clear, concise 
and easily read treatise for the architectural 
student, and in particular for the student 
preparing Group 1 Testimonies of Study 
for the Intermediate Examination of the 
RIBA. 

A short history of the Profession and 
a synopsis of the Regulations of the RIBA 
for the Intermediate Examination are out- 
lined in the first and second chapters, 
stating the requirements for the four main 
parts of the Group 1| Testimonies of Study 
under the headings of Freehand Drawing, 
Sciagraphy, Lettering and Perspective. The 
main body of the book then develops in 
detail useful information and instruction 
on each of these subjects. The text is well 
amplified by clear line diagrams and plates 
illustrating successful Testimonies of Study 
on each subject. These should give the 
student the satisfaction of knowing what 
standard of work is accepted by the RIBA. 


At the end of the book are 
inserted as a brief historical 
on architectural drawing. These 
not only for historical reasons. 
how the various principles 
separately in the previous ch 
brought together into the con 
actual drawing, and how the character of 
subject can be sensitively and sympathe. 
cally expressed. Perhaps there could “a 
been fewer plates, but !arger illustration 
on each page and more examples of the 
preliminary sketches that are made in the 
formative stages of a design, in place of 
some of the plates of carefully renderes 
drawings. Some examples of preliminan 
sketches by today’s well-known Practising 
architects would have emphasised to the 
student the importance of expressing his 
ideas fluently by freehand drawing for the 
benefit of himself and his future client 
They would also have underlined even more 
clearly the purpose behind the Group | 
Testimonies of Study. 

There is a useful bibliography and index, 
and this small book should fulfil its aims 
of being a helpful reference to the student 
working by himself, as so many do when 
preparing their Testimonies of Study, 

F. S. JENNETT [A) 
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Survey of London 


General Editor: F. H. W. Sheppard, 
Volume xxviii: Brooke House: a mono- 
graph (Parish of Hackney, pt. i). 114 in, 
xiii + 90 pp. + 42 pls. + folding plan, 
text illus. Athlone Press for London 
County Council. 1960. £1 10s. 


The medium-sized country house, late 
medieval in origin, which forms the subject 
of this work, was a private asylum from 
1759 to 1940, and consequently a place of 
mystery and conjecture. In 1940 it was so 
severely bombed that restoration was not 
practicable, and when it was demolished in 
1954-55, the work was carried out with the 
utmost care so that full records of the 
structure successively revealed, above and 
below ground, could be made. 

In the course of the work a hitherto 
unknown chapel (with a wall painting, now 
preserved in the London Museum) was 
identified: excavation of the foundations 
was under the care of Professor Grimes: at 
the same time documentary material was 
examined; and this finely produced volume 
puts together the resultant evidence, archi- 
tectural, archaeological and historical, into 
an exemplary account of a remarkable 
house. 

Originating probably as the country 
house of a Dean of St Paul’s, Brooke House 
has been owned amongst others by Thomas 
Cromwell, Henry VIII and Fulke Greville: 
Evelyn found it ‘despicable’; Pepys stole 
an orange from the gardens; before its final 
fate it had already dwindled into tenements 
and a Dissenters’ meeting house; and the 
extraordinary diversity of its owners and 
functions had resulted at the time of its 
bombing in a building of nondescript 
character. 

But however little, in the circumstances, 
the building’s disappearance need be 
regretted, the account of its fabric given 
here, with its meticulous drawings and 
exact scholarship, is of considerable interes! 
as a first-hand study of building material 


and methods over several centuries. : 
E. D. 
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- An engraving of a Bison in a cave at Font-de-Gaume, 
Dordogne, France. The engraving was made by Palaeo- 
lithic man of the Aurignacian period, which began about 
| 40,000 years ago. The cave was first studied in 1901 bya 
: Monsieur D. Peyrony, although its existence had been 
‘ known long before. The significance of 
: the drawings had not been appreciated 
and when the announcement was first 
made that they were of prehistoric 
origin it was greeted with marked 
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Reproduced by permission of the Institut 
de Paleontologie Humaine, Paris. 


scepticism by the scientific world. The Bison is repre- 
sented in cave art more than any other animal and must 
have been of special significance to prehistoric man as, 
indeed it was to the founders of Concrete Limited when 
they chose a Bison as a trade mark to represent the 
“speed” and “‘strength”’ of precast concrete. Concrete 
Limited today are the largest structural precast concrete 
specialists in the world. London Whitehall 5504 
Birmingham Midland 0331 Leeds Leeds 73211 Glasgow 
City 3292. 
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*H. J. HEINZ COMPANY LIMITED Chose. , | 


The unr’ 
day pips 
their wl 
Those re 
schemes 
know th 
glazed v 


Architect: E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
of J. Douglass Mathews & Partners. 


Main Contractor: A. Monk & Company Limited, Warrington and London. 


for their vast, new Food Plant... the biggest in Europe 
and the British Commonwealth 


Excellence and dependability are qualities 
synonymous with the name of Heinz. These 
qualities also obtain in the design, structural 
techniques and materials involved in the construc- 
tion of this fine new plant. Glazed vitrified clay pipes 
form the huge drainage system necessary to hy- 
gienic perfection, for they afford the greatest 
protection against interior and exterior attack 
and are the most permanent of all drainage 
materials. ATIONAL 


* H.J. Heinz Company Limited, Food Plant, Kitt Gree". 
Wigan. 
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The unrivalled long life of glazed vitrified 
day pipes is one of the main reasons for 
their wide specification and use to-day. 
Those responsible for our future drainage 
schemes cannot afford to take risks. They 
know there is no adequate substitute for 


For information write to the Engineer 


TIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Hanover Court, Hanover Square, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: MAYfair 0364 
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PRESSURE PILING Q 


solves foundation problems 


THE PRESSURE PILING CO. (PARENT) LTD THE PRESSURE PILING CO. (NORTHERN) LTD 
637 Old Kent Road London SEI5 Charnley Fold Lane, Bamber Bridge, Nr. Preston H 
Telephone: NEW CROSS 0347/8/9 Telephone: PRESTON 85723 T, 
The original and largest Bored Piling specialists in the world Ex 
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REDUCED DELIVERY 
PERIODS 


due to increased production 


orders placed in April— 
delivery in 12 WEEKS 
orders placed in May and June— 


delivery in 8 WEEKS 


orders placed in July and onwards— 


delivery in 4 WEEKS 


THERMALITE YTONG LIMITED 


Hams Hall, Lea Marston, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 
Telephone: Coleshill 2081 A [Laine] COMPANY 


Existing Factories: BIRMINGHAM and READING New Factories: MANCHESTER, BLYTH and WEST THURROCK 
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Colt supplied and fixed the shingles for these attractive 
houses for the Guildford Corporation at Merrow. 
ADDING SHINGLES to new style walls is an old 
well-tried method of providing a distinctive elevation. 
Colt Canadian Cedar Wood Shingles weather to a 
pleasant silver grey. Nailed to battens on brick, breeze 
or timber studding, the construction is both economical 
and completely weatherproof. 
The high thermal insulation of Western Red Cedar 
makes Shingles a valuable addition to the range of 
modern cladding materials available to the Architect. 
Fixing is extremely simple but, for those who prefer it, 


Colt can offer an efficient fixing service. 


if 
Send for full details to Dept :— 135 
W. H. COLT (LONDON) LTD., SURBITON, SURREY 
Telephone: ELMbridge 6511 (10 lines) Gi 
RIBA JO 
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Since Jim and Mary were here last, the transmission towers have 
appeared. Why couldn't they put them somewhere else? & This 


WHY couple will soon be back in town—switching on the light, the kettle, 
Cc ‘ the oven. She'll do some ironing; he'll use his power drill; they will 
OU LDN T both watch T.V. The current they use may reach them along the 


THEY PUT THEM power line they dislike. t There were several possible paths for 


these towers. One wasn't just plotted on the map. Men stood here 

SOMEWHERE to judge the effect, to balance the needs of power with the natural 
ELSE? lie of the land... men of the Central Electricity Generating Board, 

who, by Act of Parliament, are charged with a double duty: to 

provide an efficient and economical electricity supply and preserve 
as far as possible visual amenity. 


CE GB The people who make your power in 234 stations and 
AISI distribute it through the 6,677 miles of the National Grid. 


Write for a copy of ‘Preserving Amenities” to the Central Electricity Generating Board, Winsley Street, London, W.1. 
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AIRAD LIMITED 
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and now available BRITA 


ySTALLATION 
RAD is designed for built-in through-the-wall installation. In new 
idings the Wall Cabinet is put into place at time of construction, 
nthe rest of the unit is installed as the structure nears completion, 
nexisting buildings the Wall Cabinet is placed after the necessary 
le has been cut through the wall. AIRAD suits every type of 
struction. In America this kind of system has been successfully 
alled in buildings with panel walis 25” thick and fits equally well 
» 36’ masonry walls. AIRAD may be installed in curtain-wall 


vidings or those with conventional windows. 


WER FOR HEATING, ETC. 
KRAD uses steam, circulating hot water or electricity for heating. 
petricity is used for cooling and all other functions of true air 


mditioning which AIRAD so cheaply provides. 


Indoor view of AIRAD conditioner 


Designed to be used in multiple and available in choice of 
attractive finishes. Ideal for hotels, hospitals, colleges, blocks of 
flats, etc. In existing buildings AIRAD usually occupies less space 
than the radiator it replaces. 


Exploded view of AIRAD conditioner 


(1) Room Cabinet —front panel snaps off for easy access to 
Air Filter, Heater Section and Cooling Chassis 

(2) Discharge Grille—air to be conditioned enters Room 
Cabinet near bottom of front panel and returns to room 
through top Discharge Grille 

(3) Controls—consist of 3-position selector switch for off, 
cool and heat, plus Automatic Thermostat which controls 
both heating and cooling 
Cooling Chassis containing Compressor, Cooling-Drying 
Coil, Condenser, 2-Stage Positive-PressureVentilation Unit 
and Air Filter which filters both room and ventilating air 
Heater Section — Circulating Fans and Heating Coil which 
uses steam, circulating hot water or electricity 
Wall Cabinet 
Outdoor Louvre—made of anodised aluminium for 
corrosion resistance 


. 4IRAD is made under licence from the Remington Machine Co. 


«f USA—producers of personal comfort equipment for 24 years. 


ty | 


RSONALLY CONTROLLED AIR CONDITIONING 
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TELEPHONE: RADCLIFFE 2335/2508 


CATCH NEXT POST WITH THIS!! 


AIRAD LTD. UNSWORTH ST. RADCLIFFE. NR. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND | 
1 want to be among the first to get full details of the AIRAD | 


air conditioning system. R.12 

(Block Capitals) | 


TELEGRAMS: TEXAS RADCLIFFE 
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Peace (and quiet) will be achieved here— once Sprayed ‘Limpet’ (Regd.) Asbestos 
is applied to ceilings and walls by Newalls. Centuries-old frescoes and decorations will be 
perfectly retained by the unique ‘Limpet’ process — adding acoustic and thermal 
insulation qualities, without distracting from detail design. Libraries, auditoria, 
swimming baths, restaurants....all these have much to gain ftom an insulating method 
which is not affected by rot, damp or vermin, requires no timber grounds, can be easily 


decorated and possesses notable acoustic and thermal insulation efficiencies. 


* Peace be unto this house 


NEWALLS INSULATION GO. LTD. 
Head Office: WASHINGTON, Go. Durham 


A member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 


Offices and Depots at: LONDON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, BELFAST, DUBLIN, BRISTOL and CARDIFF 
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STOCK ... with Sundeala. Boards which meet every architectural 
and building requirement. Made from wood but better than 
wood . . . available in Exterior and Interior grades, in Medium 
Hardboard also Standard, Perforated and Reeded Sovereign 
Hardboard. Stock SUNDEALA for Easier Sales, Quicker Delivery, 
and Continuing Profits. 

For samples and further details write to: 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LIMITED 


Head Office: SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LIMITED, Columbia House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2 Tel: CHAncery 8159 

Metal Fixing Dept.: Tel. Sunbury-on-Thames 341 

Newcastle: Northumbria House, Portland Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne 2. 
Tel: Newcastle 81-4323 

Plymouth, Tel: 68251 

Scotland: S. H. Nunn, Eglinton House, Eglinton Estate, Kilwinning, Ayrshire. 
Tel: Kilwinning 284 
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unbounded. A new broch 
“Building in Steel” details 
facilities offered by W00 
and illustrates a selection of 
tracts. Send now for your 
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The scope of steelwork 
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-the people who count 


Working at Woods is a Heason family tradition. 

Henry Heason, chargehand plater, has a mere sixteen years 
to go to equal his father’s fifty years service! 

Two brothers also work for the Company. Meticulous 
craftsmanship is vital in his work—he marks the steel 

for sawing, drilling and notching 

and, after machining, assembles it = wna EDWARD s 
for riveting and welding. The O 
experience and skill of men wee OLTD +a? 
Henry Heason have played a big 

part in maintaining for Woods their 

high reputation in the field of steel construction. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


mcEAN IRONWORKS - TRAFFORD PARK - MANCHESTER 17 78 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 
Tel: Trafford Park 2341 (10 lines) Tel: Abbey 1948/9 @woui 
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City of London College Extension 


For utmost efficiency Architects: R. eee F.S.A., and 
in Thermal Insulation 
and Sound Reduction. . 


- The marked success of TOMO coupled double-glazed WINDOWS is due to B/ COUPLED 
5 the fact that two panes of ordinary glass are carried in separate sashes, which i DOUBLE|||GLAZED 
ig in turn are coupled together in such a manner that air-filtration can take bay 
' place between the panes. This time-honoured method of coupling, which is a WI IN DOWS 
4 used extensively throughout Scandinavia, not only prevents condensation rt = 


forming between the panes but allows the sashes to be opened for the purpose 
of cleaning the insides of the two panes and for gaining access to a TOMO 
pleated or venetian blind that can be housed between them. 


TOMO TRADING CO. LTD., 
TOMO coupled double-glazed WINDOWS also offer the advantages of COWLEY PEACHEY, UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. ( 
finely-controlled ventilation and total indoor window-cleaning. They are ; 

suitable for inward or outward opening, and can be top-hung, bottom-hung, West Drayton 3751 (10 lines) 

side-hung or pivot-hung. One of the TOMO Group of Companies 


PURPOSE-MADE in finest timbers to ARCHITECT'S size, style and fins! 
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University College of North Staffordshire 


choose Ceramic Tiles... 


...for bright wall surfaces in the Students’ Dining 
Room Kitchen, Horwood Hall — a recent addition to 
Keele University. Wall Tiling, accentuated by gay, 
screen - patterned tiles, creates an effective colour 
scheme. 


Architect : J. A. Pickavance, F.R.I.B.A., Architect & Buildings Officer. 
Main Contractor: Messrs. Elsby Bros. Ltd., Burslem, Stoke - on - Trent. 
Tiling Contractor: Messrs. E. Henshall & Co. Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent. 


Write for an informative new Brochure—“‘CTF” (Thin Bed Fixative and Grout) 
INTRODUCING an outstanding advance in Tile-fixing technique. 


Visit the Council’s display of ceramic tiles at the Building Centre, Store St., 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.C.1. and 425/427 Sauchiehall St., Glasgow, C2. 


British 


Ceramic TIITILIE|S 


British Ceramic Tile Council Federation House Stoke-on-Trent 
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read something the other 


about excessive noise. They said it was one of the unseen dangers of mode 


living. Well, today’s architects certainly know how to deal with that particu 
problem. They specify ‘THISTLE’ ACOUSTIC PLASTER —the plaster t 


really does deaden noise. 


‘THISTLE’ ACOUSTIC PLASTER is undoubtedly one of the fir 
mediums for reducing excessive echo and sound reverberation. A finishi 
material, it is applied in exactly the same way as conventional Plasters a 


nothing needs to be added to it on Site, other than water. 


This sound-absorbing Plaster is durable, non-combustible and particula 


suitable for use on vaulted ceilings, domes and similar curved surfaces. 


We should like to advise you on any of your plastering problems a 


tell you more about our Gypsum plasters. 


CAFFERATA CO. 


Telephone: NEWARK 2060. Telegrams: ‘CAFFERATA, NEWARK’ 
London Sales Office: Ferguson House, Marylebone Road, LONDON, N.W.1Tel: HUNter 4011 /8 


RIBA J. 
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Telephone: Southwick 2285 


TIMBER STRUCTURES 


Timber structures minimise maintenance cost, have 
a high resistance to collapse in case of fire, keep 
foundation costs down, provide simplicity of fixings 
for following trades, and are aesthetically satisfying 
on completion without further treatment. 


1. H.B. Beams up to 100 ft. span. Portals up to 
150 ft. span. North lights and cantilevers. Overhead 
suspension cranes can be included. 


2. Boxed Plywood and Stressed Skin Panels. 
Beams up to 40 ft. span. Portals up to 60 ft. span. 


3. Connectored Frameworks. Trussed girders 
up to 120 ft. span. T.D.A. industrial and domestic 
trusses. Towers up to 80 ft. high. 


4. Glulam. Beams up to 60 ft. span. Portals up to 
80 ft. span. Arches up to 120 ft. span, and other 
specialities. 


STORE STREET 


Members of the BEVES GROUP 
of companies— 


BEVES & CO LTD 


BEVES & CO (JOINERY) LTD 


BEVES & CO (STRUCTURES) LTD 


London Office: 110 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 BEVES & CO (FLOORS) LTD 


Telephone: Mincing Lane 9161 
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BEVES & CO (KENT) LTD 


BEVES & CO (MERCHANTS) LTD 
Head Office: Kingston Wharf, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex BEVES & CO (LONDON) LTD 


a 
: 
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2 
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» ees — 
Enquiries are welcomed 
BEVES & CO. (STRUCTURES) LTD. 


Architects: Victor Heal & Partners available) 


PAROPA 


chosen for new Bank of England building 


PAROPA roofing was specified for this important building. In all, 4,000 sq. yds. were 
laid, covering the majority of the roofs, areas and balconies—with the exception of the 
crescent-shaped roof in the foreground and a small section of roof at the rear. 


This interesting view of the new building (photographed from the Whispering Gallery at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral) also shows the Sun Life Assurance Offices in Cheapside and the Bank 
of London and South America, both of which are roofed with PAROPA. 


PAROPA ROOFING supplied and laid only by: 


FRAZZI LIMITED SPECIALISTS IN ROOF AND FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5371 


DUTTON ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 6. Telephone: Sheffield 345241 


Associate Company: Paropa (Scotland) Ltd., 10 Claremont Terrace, Glasgow, C.3. 
Agents: Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St., Belfast. Murphy Bros., 3 Castlewood Avenue, Dublin. 


Contractors: Holland & Hannen and Cub 
(by whose courtesy this Photograph has be, 
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You know already that solid 
fuel is the cheapest central 
heating to run—that’s why so many of your clients 
specify it. 

You are probably aware that solid fuel central 
heating can be most economically adapted to suit 
any house, any budget. Central heating can be 
tailor-made to suit every household because solid 
fuel gives as much or as little heat as is wanted. 
Where it is wanted. Howitis wanted. And when it 
iswanted. With two radiators or twenty. Here we 
show four different solid fuel central heating 
systems. 

But do you know about the very latest techniques 
of designing and installing small-pipe systems? 
How to use them most economically for the 
smallest systems? The C.U.C. have several book- 
lets, written by experts, which you would find 
helpful. Two are FREB, one costs 2/6d. You can get 
them by posting off the coupon below. 


To: COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL 
3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, SW1 


Please send me: 
O FREE BOOKLET ‘Small Central Heating Systems’ 


! 0 FREE BOOKLET ‘The Design and Installation 
of Small-pipe Heating Systems with Automatic 
Temperature Control’ 

I os ‘Central Heating for Houses’ for which 
I I enclose a postal order for 2/6 
H 
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Four Solid Fuel 


Central Heating Systems 


2/3 RADIATORS FROM AN OPEN FIRE 


A modern open fire with a high output 
back-boiler will give lots of hot water, 
heat a radiator, say, in the living room 
or hall, another in the bedroom, and a 
towel rail in the bathroom (with a warm 
living room thrown in). This is comfort! 
And very economical. 


BACKGROUND CENTRAL HEATING 
FROM AN INDEPENDENT BOILER 


Another way of getting a warm house, 
with three or four radiators placed just 
where they are wanted and as much hot 
water as is needed, is to fit one of the 
new independent boilers with thermo- 
static controls. 


FULL LUXURY CENTRAL HEATING 


For full central heating with the luxury 
of radiators in every room, solid fuel is 
the cheapest of all systems to run. The 
new central heating boilers are very 
streamlined and labour-saving and can 
heat anything from six to twenty 
radiators and provide constant hot 
water too. 


ROOM HEATERS CAN ALSO HEAT 
RADIATORS 


When there is an existing hot water 
system and a large living room to heat, 
it is a good plan to install a modern 
room heater with back boiler. This will 
give efficient and very economical heat- 
ing of the room in which it is installed, 
plus heating for, say, two or three 
radiators in cold spots in the house, 
independently of the hot water system. 
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ONE-SPRAY MULTICOLOUR PAINT 


32 RI 


A dust-repellent finish 
for offices, hospitals 
and other public buildings 


Porterfleck is a fascinating new mul- 
ticolour paint withstartling physical 
characteristics. First, and most im- 
portant for public buildings of many 
kinds, it is ‘‘anti-static’’—its mole- 
cular composition stops dirt from 
settling and keeps the surface clean 
indefinitely. 

Secondly, it keeps its colour 
‘flecks’? suspended in the basic 
colour so that they don’t mix even 
when applied. The flecks are of suffi- 
cient size to give a strong visual 
texture. 

The result is arich, decorative sur- 
face that looks like expensive plastic 
sheeting—yet it’s done in one quick 
spray operation. 


PORTERFLECK SAVES MAINTENANCE 


Besides its revolutionary dirt-repel- 
lent property, proof against normal 


accretion of dust and grime, Porter- 
fleck has a very hard surface which 
is washable, unaffected by conden- 
sation, and highly resistant to 
scratching and chipping. It has an 
unusually long life,and maintenance 
costs are cut almost to zero. 


PORTERFLECK SAVES LABOUR 


The film produced by one coat of 
Porterfleck is 4-5 times as thick asa 
normal paint film, so it camouflages 
irregularities in plaster, joins in 
boards, plaster patches and other 
surface defects. Always applied by 
spray, Porterfleck is touch-dry in 2 
hours, hard overnight. 

Porterfleck costs very little more 
than a traditional one-colour finish 
and can often be applied direct, 
thus saving the cost of priming and 
undercoating. 


PORTERFLECK 


Full details and shade card (32 shades) available on request from: 
SISSONS BROTHERS & COMPANY LIMITED, BANKSIDE, HULL 
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A total area of 12,000 sq. vds. of 
Flintkote Flooring has been laid 
at the Colchester works of Messrs. 
E. N. Mason & Sons Ltd. The area 
illustrated is in the machine shop 
where the flooring must be capable 
of withstanding the most arduous 
traffic conditions. 


: LINTKOTE Industrial flooring virtually eliminates maintenance, 


I, gy Simple to apply and cold laid. It is particularly 


il 


it 


suitable for heavy traffic conditions. 
World-wide Availability and Technical Advisory Service 


Ful The Flintkote Company Limited 


Information 


on request Adam House, One Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


Telephone: Euston 7224 Telegrams: Flintkote, Wesdo, London Cables: Flintkote, London 
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MODULAR PLANNING — STANDARDISED COMPONENTS 
The ‘ARCON’ MONITOR ROOF BUILDING combines the advantages of modular 
planning with the use of standardised components to form a very 
economical method of construction for flat-roofed buildings. Roof lighting by 
means of monitor frames can run either across or with the length of the 

THE OWNER building, and either singly or in banks as required. A very wide variety of walling 

THE ARCHITECT _ Systems is possible. Full specification brochure gladly sent on request. 
THE BUILDER 


ALL AGREE... am : SIMPLIFIES BUILDING 


ZIV + \ : TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LIMITED 


A 41 WELBECK STREET - W1 - TEL: HUN 6666 


BABA 


The sponsor companies forming the Arcon Group are: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD - STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LT) 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD - THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTO 
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Crown 75 
was too good... 


it earned us a black mark. 


The demand for Crown 75 surprised even us:—and our trouble has been 
to keep pace with it. As a result we have got black marks for delivery. 
That phase is now over. We began making Crown 75 two years ago on 
one plant; a year ago we got a second into production; we now have 
three. Now, we can keep pace and can offer short deliveries. In fact, 
we are ready to deliver Crown 75 when you want it, where you want it 
and in any quantity you ask for. So you, the architect can specify 
Crown 75 with certainty of not having to accept ‘or equal’ —for there 
is none. 

Builders will save on costs since Crown 75 can now be delivered to the 
4 site precisely when it is needed. 


For all STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


LTD 
LTD FIBREGLASS LTD - ST. HELENS - LANCS - TEL: ST. HELENS 4022 
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BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LIMITED 


BIB HEAD OFFICE: VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. TELEPHONE: 
Qi WOLVERHAMPTON 20441. LONDON OFFICE:GKN HOUSE, 22 KINGSWAY, 
LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 1616 
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FOR MODERN HYGIENE 
Comfort plus economy 


THESE latest additions to the popular 
HIFLO range are designed on modern 
BBC lines and intended primarily for use 
in Offices, Schools > 

and Factories. 


* ECONOMICAL IN 
FUEL AND WATER 


E * HYGIENIC 

—NO SCUM 
—NO PLUG 
HIFLO SPRAY 
BIBCOCK 

_ No. S65 with 

HIFLO SPRAY ; inclined head 

rsa ag \ HIFLO SPRAY PILLAR TAP 


No. S64 with vari- No. S145 with swivel nozzle 

length nozzle 
Taps provided with PRECONTROL restrict the flow to 
34 pints a minute. Water emanates from thermostatically 


controlled storage tanks. 


Spray taps deliver a soft spray for washing under 
running water. The basin remains clean and neither over- 
flow nor plug and chain are required. 


Further particulars, dimension and technical details gladly sent on request. 


BARKING BRASSWARE CO. LIMITED 


DEPT. R.A.17 RIVER ROAD BARKING ESSEX 
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(new 


The most effective way to heat water 


Anyone using a solid fuel water heating system would 
welcome details of the New World Circulyn. It provides a 
constant and reliable supply of hot water efficiently 
economically and cleanly. No dirt, no dust. No fuel to 
store and carry. No work, no worry. 


How it economises 


Fitted to a well lagged cylinder, the New World Circulyn 
will provide a family with all their hot water require- 
ments. For example, in the case of two adults and two 
children the cost is normally between 5/- and 7/- per week 
dependent on the local price of gas. 


** The Radaloy heat exchanger—and the fitting of a scale 
reducer in hard water districts—ensure that the need 
for maintenance is negligible. 


* When fitted, an economy valve efficiently cuts running 
costs by allowing the user to heat small or large quanti- 
ties of water as required. 

The New World Circulator can be connected to a storage 
tank or cylinder from 20 gallons up to 100 gallons capacity 
as a sole means of water heating or as an auxiliary to the 
existing solid fuel system for summer use or as a booster. 


In three sizes for tanks or cylinders 


C12LF ....up to 30 galls. Output about 5$, 13 
OE wiciewiet up to 60 galls. and 28 gallons per hour 
C60S..... up to 100 galls. respectively, raised 80° F. 


RADIATION NEW WORLD LIMITED, 
RADIATION HOUSE, 

NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, 

LONDON NW10. (TEL: WiLlesden 1234) 


[NEW WORLD) 


WORLD 


Visit the Radiation Domestic Appi: 
Centre, 59-65 Baker Street, London W1 


GAS STORAGE WATERHEATERS 
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CREENWICH, Norman 


26 STORE STREET-W C4 


a brick that gets to grips-—~— 


... With the problem of providing an unusually attractive 
facing that will maintain its character in all climatic conditions. 
The range of Eastwoods Fletton bricks combine economy with 
durability and their colours and textures make these bricks some 
of the finest facings yet produced for both suburban and rural 
housing schemes. 


@ GOLDEN RIDGEFACED FLETTONS @ RIDGEFACED MULTI-COLOURED 
me @ BUFF RIDGEFACED FLETTONS FLETTONS 

Weinvite you @ DARK MULTI- 

cca DARK MULTI COLOURED SANDFACED @ PLAIN FLETTONS 

tastwoods illus- 


ated brochure of 


oured brick leaflets. y y E ASTWOODS S ALES LIMITED 


Head Office: 158-160 City Road, London, E.C.1. (Clerkenwell 2040 30 lines) 
Northern Sales Office: 39-41 Thorne Road, Doncaster (Doncaster 49256/9) 


Lepots at: CAMBRIDGE, 117 East Road, Tel.: Cambridge 55514/52087; COVENTRY, S : 
Doncaster Allbrook, Eastleigh, Hants, Tel.: Eastleigh 2621/2; GILLINGHAM, Street, Tel.: Gillingham 51088/9; 
3194/5: ISLEWORTat es — Tel.: GREenwich 1172/3; HILLINGDON, Uxbridge Road, Tel.: Uxbridge 37391/2/3; IPSWICH, Cumberland Street, Tel.: Ipswich 
Even Tel.: Isleworth 2271/2; KINGSLAND, 4 Orsman Road, N.1, Tel.: SHOreditch 4133/4; KING’S LYNN, South Everard Street, 
PROspect 7231/2). aes , 320 Meanwood Road, Tel.: Leeds 43401/2; LETCHWORTH, Birds Hill, Tel.: Letchworth 1700; MORTLAKE, High Street, S.W.14, 
224: SOL THEND ‘ON ae ICH, Rosary Road (NOR 22S), Tel.: Norwich 21498; SHEFFIELD, Chesterfield Road, Swallownest, nr. Sheffield, Tel.: Woodhouse 
z] ) A, Fairfax Drive, Southend, Essex, Tel.: Southend 48171/2; SUDBURY (Suffolk), North Street, Tel.: Sudbury 2895/6; WEMBLEY, 133A 

Wembley Park Drive, Tel.: WEMbley 5405/5; WEYBRIDGE, Bridge Wharf, Tel.: Weybridge 3963. 
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Drawing by David Pocknel 


for Wallpaper 


THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED 
WITH THE SPECIFICATION OR DIRECTION 
OF DECORATIVE SCHEMES 


PALLADIO, HAYWARD, THE ARCHITECTS BOOK, MODUS 
AND MAY BE SEEN AT 


The Architects’ Department The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited 
19/21 Mortimer Street London W 1 
or King’s House King Street West Manchester 3 
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DESIGNERS 
IN REINFORCED 
CONCRETE: 


Richard Hill Ltd. maintain teams of reinforced concrete 
engineers throughout the country—fully qualified to tackle 
schemes for any type of reinforced concrete structure. 
They will also give estimates for the preparation of complete 
working drawings and calculations, and for the supply of 
reinforcements. There is no bias towards any proprietary 
materials or methods—each job is given a thorough in- 
vestigation in the light of up-to-date design practice. 

A site investigation service is also available. 

Any of the following branch offices will be pleased to send 
a technical representative to give you further information. 


MIDDLESBROUGH—TEL: MIDDLESBROUGH 46092 
LONDON—TEL: WHITEHALL 3100 
MANCHESTER—TEL: SALE 8277/8 
BIRMINGHAM—TEL: MIDLAND 5625 
GLASGOW-—TEL: GLASGOW CENTRAL 2179 
BRISTOL—TEL: BRISTOL 24977 


RICHARD HILL LIMITED 6 


7 CLEVELAND ROW,LONDON S.W.1 Tel: WHitehall 3100 A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP 


CRC 40MX 
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The new ceiling of the famous Kingston Baths, Bath. City and Waterworks Engineer: W. Hartley, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.1.W.E., M.RSH, 


Originally built by the Romans, the famous Kingston ron 
Baths at Bath were lost under debris and growth and adecrtecmeel 
were not discovered until 1923. in this series 
will feature the 
Recent rebuilding has been necessary to latter-day showroom:of 
steel reinforcements and roof, both endangered by Laden 
damp from the hot springs. The false ceiling consists Southampton Row. 
of Armstrong Corkoustic tiles to prevent crowd echo 
in the hall below and deaden reverberation of fan and 
air noise in the ducts. The tiles also prevent con- 
densation and allow for ease cf access for inspection 
and repair. And their appearance tones with the 
Roman surroundings. 


Travertone and Cushiontone are other Armstrong 
tiles with a high sound-absorption coefficient. 
Armstrong experts are at your service to assist you 
in the choice of acoustic materials and the solving of 
acoustic problems. Please write for full details. 


mstrong acoustics 


Armstrong Cork Company Ltd., Acoustics Department, 
Carlisle Road, Colindale, London, N.W.9. Tel.: COLindale 9744, 
Also at 24 Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin 2. Telephone: Dublin 61907. 
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WONDERFUL 


STUFF WATER- 


There are over 22,000 types and sizes of KONTITE 
compression fittings ...each one making a perfect 
joint with copper tube, each one designed to make 
plumbing easier, quicker and more economical... 
all cast in gunmetal to combat dezincification. 


Specify KONTITE—every order for standard fittings 
is sent out immediately. 


Fully illustrated catalogue will be supplied on request. 


KAY & COMPANY (ENGINEERS) LTD + BOLTON « LANCS + TEL: BOLTON 21041/4 


A MEMBER OF THE ALENCO GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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The THERMOVENT system of 
roof ventilation... 


. technique designed to protect the Weather-proofing 


of flat roof structures against influences arising from:- 


__™ Moisture and air in insulation * Heat build-up on insulation 


* Water in lightweight concrete * Roof movement 


Thermovent is laid by the isolated 
system combining frame bonding 


and anchor strips to permit free 
vapour dispersal. The waterproof- 


ing is finished with a heavy stone 

EFLECTIVE ~ 

SURFACING 


surfacing to secure maximum 


reflectivity. 


1007, MINERAL ROT PROOF AND IMPERISHABLE 


Where conditions are adverse 
surface ventilation is provided 


and metal ducts are fixed to Drying in depth 


relieve pressure to the outside air. for extreme 


conditions is 
arranged at 
planning stage. 


EMBOSSED ALUMINUM DUCTS | Typical detail is shown 
but others are avail- 
able to suit design 

and advice will be 


given on request. 


{ SURFACE VENTILATION FOR ADVERSE CONDITIONS | 


Perstor 


london & 
C.F. Ander: 
London, 
George E. 
Avenue, IIfo 
Heaton Tab! 


D. ANDERSON & SON LTD 


STRETFORD, MANCHESTER Telephone : Longford 4444 
OLD FORD, LONDON, E.3. Telephone : Amherst 9381 
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for further details contact your nearest Perstorp distributor 


Perstorp Distributors: 


london & Home Counties 


Avenue, Ilford, Essex. 


Meet the sensational new surfaces from Sweden—Perstorp MINOR and Perstorp RELIEF— 
high quality laminates specially designed for vertical surfacing. 

PERSTORP MINOR— Light and economical, good to look at and easy to fix, it’s 
perfect for vertical surfaces of kitchens, bathrooms and furniture. Available in a range of 
25 colours, patterns and woodgrains. MINOR can be curved under certain conditions and 
subject to top quality core and first-class fabrication can also be used horizontally. 
PERSTORP RELIEF —The first laminate with a surface texture, it has the same 
easy-to-clean hard-wearing qualities as the famous Perstorp STANDARD. For vertical ap- 
plication RELIEF makes possible a greater decorative effect and gives an impression of soft- 
ness and warmth. In six magnificent pastel shades, Perstorp RELIEF brings anew conception of 
decorative elegance. 

Popular Swedish PERSTORP STANDARD -—the original plastic 
laminate—continues unchanged and is particularly suitable for horizontal applications. 
15 exciting new colours, patterns and woodgrains have been introduced into the range 


making a total of 69. | = ‘ith 
Persrorp 


West Country & South Wales N.W. England & North Wales 

Channel Plastics Ltd., Flowers Hill, Brislington, Bristol 4. | Heaton Tabb & Co. Ltd., 55 Bold Street, Liverpool, |. 
Midlands Area & East Anglia Scotland 
london, N. I. td., Harris Wharf, Graham Street, Rudders & Paynes Ltd., Chester Street, Aston, Birming- G. & R. (Boards & Plastics) Ltd., Rivaldsgreen Works, 
George E. Gray (Plastics) Ltd., Joinant House, Eastern ham, 6. Linlithgow, West Lothian. 

N. E. England N. Ireland 

A. J. Wares Ltd., King Street, South Shields. John McNeill Ltd., 109 Corporation Street, Belfast. 


Heaton Tabb & Co. Ltd., Cobbold Road, N.W.10. 


Make tt Come % surfacing 
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From 
the 

planning 
stage... 


KITCHEN 
ENGINEERS 


BENHAM & SONS LTD 
66 WIGMORE ST. LONDON WI 
Telephone: HUNter 4422 (24 lines) 


inches on each house. 


FOUNDATION ENGINEERS 
Dept.C 74 Lancaster Road, London N.4. ARChway 6216 


You will 
‘ the new 
Out of plumb 
Linoleur 
ethods 
‘ facturers 
PYNFORD design and manufacture controlled # 9 
jacking systems for levelling or lifting buildings. 4 eo 
PYNFORD design Pedatifid foundations to provide 8B but tech 
for future jacking where ground is suspect. a & problem: 
PYNFORD will undertake foundation work them- Mmlerest« 
selves or apply their specialised skill and equip- Ifyoua 
ment to the solution of specific foundation @ the Cent 
problems. one | 
PYNFORD are specialists in foundation work. ! ae 
Trouble is their business. If you have afound- & 
ation problem — : 
call in PYNFORD NEWRAN 
Pynford Level Control Machines 
synchronise and nes ote P.S. Pynford have two new leaflets about jacking, ; This new 
Write or ’phone for leaflets 16 & 17. 
single pane of glass was broken 8 Write nc 
when these houses at Mansfield = ag 
were re-levelled, using 120 jacks Py rn Fo r d Li ryan ea t e d : Linoleun 
and a maximum lift of over 12 P 
a 


House 
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come to the 


Centre 


You will find out all you need to know about Linoleum at 
the new Linoleum Centre which opens in Little Britain, 
London, E.C.1 this month. Sponsored by the Dundee 
Linoleum Company Limited, the Centre will provide you 
with new ideas for the use of Linoleum, recommended 
methods of installation and general information about 
the service and maintenance of Linoleum. The Centre has 
been opened in co-operation with the leading manu- 
facturers of sub-floorings and all materials used in 
Linoleum installation. The information is presented 
visually through photographs, models, and displays— 
but technical staff are always present to discuss specific 
problems. If you are thinking of using Linoleum or are 
interested in the use of it, come to the Centre yourself. 


If you are too far away, or find it inconvenient to visit 
the Centre at the moment, pick up the telephone and ask 
for one of the specialists from our Technical Advisory 
Service to call on you. 


NEW RANGE OF LINOLEUM COLOURS FOR ARCHITECTS 


This new range has been designed specially for architects 
incolours that give them far more creative scope. 


Write now for sample folder or see these colours at the 
Linoleum Centre. 


Ht DUNDEE LINOLEUM CO. LTD. 


Wp House, 39/44 Little Britain, London, E.C.1. MONarch 0477 
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BOLDINGS 


invite 
you 
to 
view 
the 
jinest 
quality 
sanitary 
fittings 
m 
their 
showrooms 
at 
I8 Davies St., London, W.1 


JOHN BOLDING & SON LTD. 


Grosvenor Works, Davies St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAY fair 6617 
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Photograph of Gleadless Valley Estate by courtesy of the 
Sheffield City Architect, J. L. Womersley, F.R.1.B.A., Dist. T.P., M.T.P.1. 


Many progressive local 
authorities specify 


ek Homes on Sheffield’s new, widely acclai 
Sissons stainless steel sinks Cotncitestatesat Gleadiess Valley, 
Netherthorpe and Park Hill have Stainless 
steel sinks made by Sissons. 

Why are these products specified by Sheffield, 
and other local authorities too? 

Because of 1. Low initial cost 

(see Sissons special housing 
contract prices). 


2. Saving in maintenance costs 
(no chipping, no cracking, no 
breaking). 

3. Long life 
(heavy gauge (18 S.WG) 
material) 

The sinks usually specified are ‘“‘made-in-one-piece” 

round bowl models. There are several standard sizes, 

but where quantities warrant, non-standard sizes can 
wince be produced at comparable prices. 


N May we send further details? 
Please write quoting Reference No. R.1. 


W. & G. SISSONS LTD. : ST. MARY’S ROAD -: SHEFFIELD 2: TEL: 22118 


ROOF VENTILATOR 


MADE IN RESIN BONDED GLASS FIBRE 


SHEFFIELD OA/6708 


Plastics stand for lightness, strength 
and non-corrosion. Motorised power 
gives positive ventilation. Industrial 


Fan design means adaptability to 


any building scheme... really, you 


should know more about these modern 


ventilating units. 


Write for further information. 


ONILVIILNGA NI LNVLUOdWI NY 


ndustrial “Airflo’’ Works, Birmingham, || 


ar & HEATER CO. LTD. phone: Birmingham, VICtoria 2277 
and at London, Manchester, Swanse 


A MEMBER OF THE SIMMS GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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INSET 
TYPE 
CURTAIN RAILS 


SILENT GLISS provides an elegant, streamlined system 


A | | h | g h sta n d a rd of curtain rails in a variety of fittings for all requirements. 
re) p e fitti n g S fro m In harmony with the best modern architecture, SILENT 


GLISS combines the virtues of silent working and 
simplicity with economy. 


White nylon gliders slide noiselessly in aluminium 
channels, anodised to prevent corrosion and siliconised. 


There are various inset types for Plaster and Wood, for 
Hand-drawn and Cord-drawn curtains of all weights, in 
addition to types for overhead and face-fixing. 


Kontite’s range of over 22,000 different types 
and sizes of fittings for copper tube is the 
biggest in the business. Many of these 
can be supplied straight from stock. Specials 
take only a little longer. That’s what makes 
Kontite service the best in the business. 
First-class materials and the proved efficiency 
of Kontite Gunmetal fittings are your 


guarantee of complete reliability. 


Some recent Contracts in which 
SILENT GLISS was used and their 
Architects: 


R.1.B.A.—MEMBERS’ ROOM 
Alison Smithson & W. G. Howell 


NEW U.S.A. EMBASSY 
Yorke Rosenberg & Mardall 


IMP. COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
Hall of Residence 
Richard Sheppard, Robson & Partners 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 
Chamberlain Hall 
Basil Spence & Partners 


NORTHAMPTON GEN. HOSPITAL 
Sir John Brown, A. E. Henson & 
Partners 


as KAY & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD. 
BOLTON BRASS WORKS - BOLTON - LANCS. 
TELEPHONE: BOLTON 21041/4 


> 


A MEMBER OF THE ALENCO GROUP OF COMPANIES 
LONDON 


PHONE: MUSEUM 9484 (3 Lines) 
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Research Laboratory, York Road, | 
a 

Belfast, is an excellent example of the architect 

packgrol 

top quality research accommodation . to the de 

— of indust 
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analysis 
and advanced design necessary for JAMES F. 
his book 

most recent 
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Architects: Munce & Kennedy, AJARIBA facing the i 


University Street, Belfast, 7 


now being provided for industry. Once 


again, Cygnet Laboratory Furniture 


provides the supreme craftsmanship 


maximum efficiency. 
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CYGNET JOINERY LTD HIGHER SWAN LANE BOLTON 
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For advice 
on the use of lead in building work... F de 
Most of the many uses are detailed - 3 
in the Association's publications, 
and in addition the Bureau’s technical BI 
officers are always glad to give 
individual assistance. 


THE LEAD SHEET AND PIPE 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Lead Development Association . B 
34, Berkeley Square, London, W.1: a are 
Telegrams: Leadevep, Wesdo, London 

Telephone: GROsvenor 8422 
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INDUSTRIAL 
now ARCHITECTURE 


available de of international Ballding peattion 


anew book 
giving an 
authoritative 
architectural 
background 
to the design 
of industrial 
buildings 


Fo MUNCE 


analysis of international building practice 


MES F. MUNCE, A..1.B.A. 


tis book analyses the basic principles and | 
mst recent developments in factory design in 
Great Britain, Germany and the U.S.A., and | 


yovides a background to the building problems 
acing the industrialist and his architect. These 
aclude aesthetic appearance, location, utilities, 
ervices, and structural elements. The numerous 


getches, diagrams and photographs illustrate | 


ome of the best work by leading industrial 
ychitects and engineers. 
Ssnet by post 107s 232 pp. about 250 illus. 
fom leading booksellers 
»blished for “The Architect & Building News” 


y ILIFFE Books Ltd. 
)ORSET HOUSE STAMFORD ST. LONDON S.E.1 


NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 


Holloway Road, London, N.7 


DAY SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


The Diploma in Architecture, which is awarded on the 
secessful completion of the five years’ full-time course 
ni subsequent passing of the examination in Professional 
hatice, qualifies students for exemption from the Final 
fumination for Associateship of the Royal Institute of 
buish Architects. The Diploma is also accepted as a 


NDISTRIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


FOUNDED 1882 


THE INSTITUTE 
OF CLERKS OF WORKS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
INCORPORATED 


Meetings are held at 66 Portland Place, London, 
W.1!, by permission of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 


Chapters - Belfast, Edinburgh, Leeds, 
Manchester and Birmingham 


Examinations - are held at London, 
Edinburgh, Belfast and Manchester 


Architects, Surveyors and Engineers 
requiring Clerks of Works, write 
The Secretary, Liverpool House, 15- 
17 Eldon Street, London, E.C.2 
Phone: London Wali 2932 


“MODELS 


for Architects & Civil Engineers 


by 
John B. Thorp 


EST. 1883 


98 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, 
W.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 1011 


qiification for registration under the Architects | 


Registration) Acts, 1931-38. 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


The Diploma in Architecture is also awarded on the 
usessful completion of the eight years’ evening course, 
ad subject to the conditions referred to above leads to 
{sociateship and registration. 


The Department of Architecture, Surveying and 
lulding provides full-time and evening courses for those 
‘to desire to become Quantity Surveyors or to enter the 
ngher branches of the Building Industry. The full-time 
wurses in Surveying are approved by the Royal Institution 
Surveyors. 


urticulars of fees and a prospectus may be obtained | 


‘application to the Head of the Department, 


Mr. C. G. Bath, FRIBA, AMTPI 


If you have any problems, or 
desire information regarding 


PRECAST 
BUILDING BLOCKS 
we are at your service. 
The Secretary, 
Federation of Building 
Block Manufacturers, 
11, Ravensbury Avenue, 


Morden, Surrey 
(Mitcham 1463) 


NATURAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


By James Last, M.1I.Mech.E. 


This book approaches the subject from 
the viewpoint of natural pictorial vision 
and the fundamental conditions of this 
determine the geometry of the construc- 
tions employed. Thus the delineations 
are in agreement with equivalent optical 
projections, which they may anticipate 
when the objects drawn have yet to exist. 
It is usefully pointed out that drawing in 
perspective can only be learnt by drawing 
in perspective. Apart from architects this 
is also a book of great value to technical 
illustrators and art students. 


21/- net. 


From all booksellers 


PITMAN 
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BUILDING 
CENTRE 


for all your problems 
relating to 
building materials 


and equipment 


LUNCHTIME FILM SHOWS 
— Apply for particulars — 


Call, write or telephone 


Open - Monday to Friday 
9.30 a.m. - § p.m. 
Saturday 


9-30 am. - I p.m. 


26 Store Street, 


LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum 5400 - 10 lines 
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AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE BUILDING 

The cradle runs on a permanent track laid on the roof, so 
transport, erection and dismantling costs are eliminated. 
There are no fittings or temporary structures to disfigure the 
frontage. When at rest on the roof, the cradle is invisible 
from the street. Mills Power Operated Roof Cradles can 
be installed on new or existing buildings. 


FOOLPROOF SAFETY SYSTEM 
The safety system operates even when the power is cut off. 
The cradle can be hand operated in the event of complete 
power failure. Suction grips hold the cradle basket against 
the facade while work is going on. 


COLOUR BROCHURE AVAILABLE 
A fully illustrated brochure giving detailed information about 
Mills Power Operated Roof Cradles is available on request. 
Please write or telephone for a copy. 


MILLS SCAFFOLD CO. LTD., 
TRUSSLEY WORKS, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON W.6. (RIVERSIDE 3011) 


POWER 
OPERATED 
ROOF 
CRADLES 


THE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
THAT'S PART OF THE BUILDING 


4 TIMES FASTER THAN HAND 

OPERATED CRADLES 
The electrically powered Mills Roof Cradle 
travels over facades at 1} ft. per second, 
greatly reducing the time taken for cleaning, 
decorating and repairing high frontages, 
Movement is controlled by a push-button 
system in the cradle basket. Load capacity 
is approximately 400 lbs. (2 men and 100 lbs. 
of equipment). 


Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers Ltd., Woking and London 
All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1 


Telephone: Langham 2271 
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now in full production. FLOAT, 
the glass which was a world-wide sensation 
wl i) was announced by Pilkingtons’ in 


1950. Devised and developed by Pilkingtons’ 
ina t4m, seven-year project FLOAT marked 
the biggest advance in glass-making of the 
century. Here is a glass with a lustrous fire 
finish and perfectly parallel faces for real 
clarity, and true undistorted vision. 
Supplies of FLOAT—in 3" substance and 
sizes up to 90" x 175"—are available through 
the usual trade channels. Specify FLOAT for 
quality glazing. 

6000 sq. ft. of Float Glass were used in the glazing of 


the new British Embassy building, Washington, shown 


helow 


| sme | 
HEAT ZONE | | COOLING ZONE 
| CONTROLLED 
| ATMOSPHERE 


GOT ot vw 
LIQUID METAL (©) 


a | 
HEAT! HEAT |HEAT 


GLASS TANK FLOAT ANNEALING CUTTING 
or FURNACE BATH LEHR SECTION 


HOW FLOAT IS MADE 


In the Float process the continuous ribbon of glass passes from the 
furnace to float on the surface of a molten metal at a controlled 
temperature. It emerges perfectly flat and distortion-free with a 
brilliant lustrous finish on both sides, 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIM 


St. Helens, Lancashire St. Helens 4001 Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, St. James's S.W.1 Whitehall 
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BRITAIN’S LARGEST 
HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOID STRUCTURE 


Work is in progress on the foundations ani basement area of 
the new Commonwealth Institute on a 34-ac:. site, to the south 
of Holland Park, on Kensington High Strec\. A feature of the 
design will be the roof of the exhibition b)jck, Consisting of 
one shell concrete hyperbolic paraboloid an.i four side Warps 
constructed of pre-stressed concrete beams supporting wood. 
wool slabs, all of which are covered by coppc' sheet. The walls 
are to be of Thermalite building blocks cla: externally with 
curtain walling of coloured opaque glass. 


Commonwealth Institute 


Architects: Robert Matthew and Johnson- Marshall 


LAING 


John Laing and Son Limited 


GREAT BRITAIN AND OVERSEAS 


ot 


The exhibition block, housing permanent exhibitions of 
Commonwealth countries, will contain three galleries, pierced 
under the main paraboloid to form a large central well, which 
will unite the gallery floors and permit long diagonal views 
of the curving roof planes indirectly lighted by concealed 
clerestory windows. 

A two-storey linking block, containing art gallery, cinema, 
studios, public assembly rooms and restaurant, will join the 
galleries to the four-storey administration block. The ancillary 
buildings will have a reinforced concrete structure, and will be 
clad with precast concrete panels and brickwork. Large window 
areas will allow fine views across Holland Park and over the 


grassed forecourt. 
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